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IF I CAN LIVE. 





BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter, and to give 
A second lustre to some tear-dimmed eye, 
Or e’'en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some way worn soul in passing by; 
If I can lend 
Astrong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vain 
The purest joy, 
Most near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding clouds give way tosun and shine, 
And ’twill be well 
If on that day of days the angels tell 
Of me: “She did her best for one of Thine. 


” 


—_-—- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The deliberate fraud upon the taxpay- 
ers of New Orleans enacted by the Louisi- 
ava Legislature, as detailed on our eighth 
page this week, is a startling evidence of 
the need of full municipal suffrage for tax- 
paying women to save them from spolia- 
tion, At last accounts the merger bill was 
inthe hands of the Governor. Itseems to 
be a foregone conclusion that it will be 
signed and that the only recourse of the 
taxpayers of New Orleans will be to test 
its constitutionality inthe courts. Of the 
action of the Legislature the Daily Pica- 
yune says: ‘*‘Well may citizens stand 
aghast at the state of things that has been 
forced upon them, and wonder what fur- 
ther outrages upon them it portends.”’ 





_ 


To the list of Southern newspapers that 
have expressed sympathy with the tax- 
paying women of New Orleans, should be 
added the Republic of St. Louis, Mo., 
which says: 

All friends of good government and of 

Onest dealing in municipal matters will 

© in earnest sympathy with the women 
taxpayers of New Orleans, who are now 
engaged in a desperate struggle to save a 
$14,000,000 fund from spoliation at the 
hands of political sharpers. 

The Republic reviews the work of the 
Women in the sewerage and drainage cam- 
Paign and their efforts to defeat the mer- 
Ser bill, and says in conclusion: 

Public sentiment throughout the Union 
Will be heartily enlisted on the side of the 
Women of New Orleans in this significant 
fight. They certainly have the right of 


the matter at issue, and should ultimately 
triumph. 





Women will hereafter be eligible to be 
principals of Boston schools. Ata recent 
school committee meeting Emily F. Car- 
penter was confirmed as principal of the 
Winthrop school in place of the late Master 
Swan. Thisis the first instance in which 
the Boston School Board has ever made an 
original appointment of a woman to be 
principal of a grammar schoal and of the 
district. Miss Baker holds a similar 
position as principal of the Dilloway 
school, but she was originally appointed 
by the Roxbury school committee before 
the annexation, and has been retained in 
the office. Miss Carpenter was first as- 
sistant under Master Swan, and of her 
qualifications there was no question in 
the minds of the educational experts. 
Therefore, Supt. Seaver nominated her to 
be Mr. Swan’s successor at the meeting 
before the last. The nomination was 
laid over under the rule, and when it 
came up for action it was confirmed. The 
Winthrop school is a grammar school for 
girls. The precedent having been made, 
there is no good reason why it should 
not be followed in other similar cases. 
Thus step by step legal precedents and 
limitations against women teachers are 
being removed. The credit of the pres- 
ent advance step is largely due to the efii- 
cient initiative of Hon. George A. O. 
Ernst, whose services as a member of the 
School Board have been invaluable. 


That beautiful life-saving craft, the 
Boston Floating Hospital, began its work 
this week, and is making daily trips 
around the harbor with a cargo of ailing 
babies, for whom pure sea air, nourishing 
food, good nursing, and medical skill 
work wonders, 


ee ——_——— 





With open house and festivities on the 
lawn the Willard Y Rest last Wednesday 
inaugurated its second season at 321 Cen- 
tre Street, Dorchester. For three months 
the mansion will be open for the recep- 
tion of girls who would otherwise be de- 
prived of a vacation in the country. Un- 
der the management of the Young Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Boston the girls are enabled to spend their 
leisure time at the Rest for the sum of $3 
per week, and those to whom this pay- 
ment would be a hardship will be boarded 
free. 

eee 

The National Educational Association 
is in session this week at Minneapolis, 
Minn., with an attendance of over six 
thousand members. 





The National Afro-American Council is 
holding its annual convention in St. Paul, 
Mion., this week. This meeting has 
brought together a notable assemblage of 
prominent colored women. The Adelphi 
Club, the influential organization of col- 
ored women in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
has been conspicuous in making the ar- 
rangements for the convention. 





At the recent Woman’s Relief Corps 
Convention, held at Stevens Point, Wis., 
the press correspondent, Mrs. Martha H. 
Raynor, in her yearly report, made the 
following recommendation, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


I recommend the adoption, by the De- 
partment of Wisconsin’s Woman’s Relief 
Corps, of the Wisconsin Citizen, a month- 
ly paper published at 25 cents a year, ed- 
ited by our own Post Department Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen Holmes Charlton, as the 
organ of communication between the 
Corps for the ensuing year; that Mrs. 
Charlton be employed as our editor; that 
the Department subscribe for sufficient 
copies to send one to each Corps, and that 
members subscribe for the paper. 





After serving out the last four months 
of the Democratic term as postmaster at 
Evansville, Wisconsin, Miss Eleanora An- 
drews was appointed to that office by 
President McKinley, after one of the most 
bitter political fights in the history of 
Rock County. At that time she had the 
opposition of the congressmen, the county 
committee, and the local organization to 
fight, but she was strongly endorsed by 
the citizens and the rural community. 
After a little over four years of unprece- 
dented success in the service, she has been 
reappointed with practically no opposi- 
tion. Her rating, after inspection by the 
department, was excellent, and unless 
there should be a change in administra- 





tion, she will probably retain the office 





undisputed as long as she wishes. Her 
career has shown what special ability 
some women may develop when oppor- 
tunity offers. 





In Davenport, Ia., on the 7th inst., the 
second day of the national convention 
of the North America Turnerbund was 
marked by heated discussions. A propo- 
sition making it optional with the socie- 
ties to admit women and to receive them 
on passes from other societies was de- 
feated by 183 4-5 votes against and 154 1-5 
for it. A two-thirds vote is necessary to 
make the change. Resolutions urging the 
exemption of Turner property from taxa- 
tion were favored by many Eastern dele- 
gates. The radicals carried the day, how- 
ever, the resolution favoring taxation of 
church property being adopted. 


-_—--— 


Rev. John Hay Cushing, a Catholic 
priest of Denver, Col., has filed a com- 
plaint against Ambassador Meyer at Rome, 
Cushing claims that he and twenty-eight 
other priests were driven out of the Den- 
ver diocese by Bishop Matz for no other 
reason than their failure to vote for him 
for the bishopric; that Bishop Matz had 
him arrested in Rome, and that Ambassa- 
dor Meyer was negligent in protecting 
him as an American citizen. Meyer isa 
pronounced opponent of woman suffrage, 


—oo- _~_——— 
We have grown accustomed to lady 
doctors, lady dentists, and lady advocates, 
but we never expected to hear of the lady 
diplomat. She has arrived, however, says 
the Pittsburg Dispatch. M. Delecasse re- 
cently appointed Mlle. Jeanne de Ville- 
neuve secretary to the French consulate 
general in New York. This is believed to 
be the first time a woman has received an 
appointment in the diplomatic service. 





_ —7- 





A St. Petersburg dispatch says that 
“the Czar has decided to give private 
audience to more than 200 representative 
Russians of all ranks, including university 
professors, publicists, editors, political 
prisoners, and even convicts, with a view 
of thoroughly probing social problems 
and discovering the motives for the assas- 
sinations of ministers and officials. They 
will be invited to tell the Czar frankly 
how the threatened revolution may be 
averted, and by what peaceful means the 
distress and dissatisfaction of the lower 
classes may be met.’’ ‘Representative 
Russians of all ranks’’ ought to include 
women. We hope they will be remembered 
in the invitation. 





<—»>3<_>— 

An Englishwoman writes that the para- 
graph in the WomAN’s JOURNAL of May 
31, saying that the Woman’s Liberal Fed- 
eration had voted ‘‘to support no candi- 
dates for Parliament except those who 
will pledge themselves, if elected, to vote 
for full suffrage for women,”’ is liable to 
be misunderstood. The resolution adopt- 
ed in the Council of the Woman’s Liberal 
Federation reads as follows: 

This Council records its conviction that 
the assistance given by Liberal women to 
candidates for Parliament who will, if 
elected, vote against the enfranchisement 
of women, often produces on politicians 
the impression that women are not in 
earnest in demanding their enfranchise- 
ment; this Council therefore instructs the 
Executive that the official organizer of 
the Federation be sent to help those can- 
didates only who would support wom- 
en’s suffrage in the House of Commons. 

Lady Carlisle, in moving this resolu- 
tion, said that for ten years they had tried 
every means to influence members of Par 
liament before resorting to the decisive 
action of making suffrage a test question. 
She appealed to the members to be united 
and to claim the vote so that they should 
have a right to a voice in the government 
of their homes and the education of their 
children. Mrs. Bamford Slack said that 
heretofore they had refrained from taking 
this action from fear of damaging the 
Liberal cause, but the time had arrived 
for a union on a new policy and new 
methods. In another resolution adopted, 
the Council renewed its claim for woman 
suffrage, recalled the resolution in favor 
thereof twice passed by the General Com- 
mittees of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, and appealed to the official leaders 
of the Liberal party ‘‘to delay no longer 
in adopting a clear policy on this ques- 
tion.”’ 


—_—- - 


The Women’s Liberal Federation of 
England, of which Lady Aberdeen is the 
newly elected president, and the Women’s 
National Liberal Association are two sep- 
arate organizations. In addition to the 
suffrage question the Council of the Fed- 





eration, at its recent meeting, discussed 
numerous current reforms. It urged that 
the divorce law be amended so as to place 
women on an equal footing with men, 
and that women be made inspectors of 
industrial schools, women’s inebriate 
homes, and lunatic hospitals. It de- 
clared against State regulated vice, and 
in favor of peace and arbitration. 





———_ 


Child labor, unfortunately, is not con- 
fined to our own country. It exists 
wherever not forbidden by law. An im- 
portant part of the movement in England 
to protect minors from factory work is 
the raising of the school age of ‘“half- 
timers,’’ and statistics show that in large 
measure this legislative restrictlon has 
done away with the “half-time” system. 
It still flourishes to a certain extent, how- 
ever, in Lancashire, the manufacturing 
town of Blackburn giving employment to 
over 4,000 children. 


+o 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Frances Townsley addressed a 
union meeting of five churches at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., one Sunday evening re- 
cently. 

When Rev. Lyman M. Greenman, pastor 
of the First Parish Church, Unitarian, at 
Gloucester, Mass., was taken suddenly ill 
and was unable to hold services on a 
recent Sunday morning, Mrs. Greenman 
rose equal to theemergency. She arrived 
at the church and announced the situation 
to the congregation, and then, removing 
her bonnet, proceeded to fill her hus- 
band’s place. She read the Scriptures 
and the responses, and announced her 
text. ‘I had no time in which to prepare 
a sermon,”’ she explained, “but I will 
read one that was written by the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, a noted and eminent 
English divine, the subject being ‘Hal- 
lowed Be Thy Name,’”’ At the close of 
the church services there was a spontane- 
ous expression of approval. One man, 
whose eyes had not left the face of the 
fair young preacher for a moment, forgot 
himself and brought his hands together in 
a resounding clap. With consternation 
depicted on his face he quickly left the 
church, but there were none there who 
wished to censure him, All were of the 
same mind—they felt that praise unstint- 
ed was due the “little minister.”’ 


me ee 


FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


Many women interested in civic work in 
their various communities will attend the 
convention of the American League for 
Civic Improvement to be held at Chautau- 
qua the week of August 17-23. Among 
the speakers already announced are Dr. 
Ida C, Bender of the Scribblers’ Club of 
Buffalo, who will speak on ‘School Ex- 
tension and Civic Improvement,’’ and 
Mrs. C. Hamlin, president of the Woman's 
Civic League of St. Paul, Minn., whose 
subject will be ‘‘Women and Civic Better- 
ment,”’ 

The Roxburghe Club of Roxbury, a 
suburb of Boston, in addition to the usual 
lines pursued by women’s clubs, has ex- 
tended its work in various other direc- 
tions. It has joined the Boston Common 
Association, and has contributed to the 
fund for the preservation of the Carlisle 
pines. Excellent work has been done by 
its tree committee, which is working with 
that of the Cantabrigia Club and the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association to 
eliminate the brown tail moth and the 
elm tree beetle. The club has treated 
and protected many trees which have 
been injured by horses and children and 
improperly cut by the electric light men. 
The committee is now attempting to have 
a small] triangular park planted in a suit- 
able way. 

Several years ago a flower-loving citizen 
of Cleveland, O., organized a club forthe 
ornamentation of the home. Out of this 
small beginning has grown the Cleveland 
Home Gardening Association. Children 
are enlisted in the movement, which is 
under the management of the association. 
This organization distributes seeds among 
school children, examines the gardens ex- 
hibited in competition, and distributes 
the prizes, a number of which are offered. 
The seeds went to 20,000 homes last year. 
Not only are homes beautified by these 
flowers, but schoolyards. Last year the 
children planted in all 170,000 packages 
of seeds. The results are so evident that 
the casual observer notes the change in 
the smoky city, and it is known through- 
out the State as the ‘‘city of flowers.”’ 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lucy LEFFINGWELL CABLE, the editor 
of the Scribner school version of ‘‘Don 
Quixote,’’ just published, is the daughter 
of George W. Cable. 

Mrs. ‘ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
Warp is credited with the authorship of 
“The Confessions of a Wife,’’ the anony- 
mous story now appearing in the Century 
Magazine. 

Mrs. CHARLES A, WuirteE, of Chicago, 
is about to build ‘‘A Home for Friendless 
Dogs,’’ and any destitute domestic animal 
will be admitted to the institution with- 
out regard to race or color, 

Mrs. WILLIAM Top HELMUTH, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women, 
has gone abroad for the summer, and 
possibly part of the winter. She expects 
to be present at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council at Copenhagen, 


Miss LAuRA Ross, of the dairy depart- 
ment of the Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Canada, has gone to Nova Scotia to super- 
intend a travelling dairy school for three 
months for that Government. Miss Rose 
is an expert in this special line of agri- 
culture, and did excellent work in Cape 
Breton last summer. 


Dr. Gina LomBroso (daughter of Prof, 
Cesare Lombroso) under ‘‘Woman’s Work 
and Protective Laws,’’ gives a long and 
appreciative review of Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman’s ‘‘very important book ‘Wo- 
man and Economics,’ of which an Italian 
translation has recently been published 
by Signor Barbera in Florence,”’ 

Miss Bertua B. Fiscuer has been made 
a fellow of a new society in London, Eng., 
for the diffusion of knowledge regarding 
election laws. She qualified by passing 
certain examinations, She is specially in- 
terested in arousing interest and diffusing 
information concerning political matters 
among women, and in securing women to 
fill the political posts now open to them, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET expects to sail 
for New York on September 26. Unable 
to remain long in this country, she 
has pledged herself to few engagements 
beyond the national convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Portland, Me. She will visit Montreal, 
Washington, and Boston, in each of which 
cities she will deliver an address. She 
will be accompanied by Miss Cameron, an 
artist. 


Mrs. LAuRA E. Ricnarps has written 
a new novel called ‘‘Mrs. Tree,’’ to be 
fully illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
Mrs. Richards, a daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, has made her place as a nov- 
elist secure by her former books, ‘‘Cap- 
tain January’? and ‘‘Geoffrey Strong.’’ 
The new book, while complete in itself, is 
a sequel to “Geoffrey Strong,’’ which 
went through five editions in three 
months last summer. 


MILLIE HENNIvs, the Indian woman, of 
Vancouver, who recently received the 
medal of the Royal Humane Society, was 
going with her husband, her three chil- 
dren, and a woman friend, in a boat to the 
north arm of Burrard inlet. The boat was 
overturned in a storm. The husband, . 
weighted by a cartridge belt and heavy 
rubber boots, sank, and was followed by 
the woman. Mrs. Hennius took her four- 
year-old child in her teeth, and ordering 
each of the others to cling to one of her 
shoulders, swam, keeping the heads of all 
three above the icy water for an hour un- 
til rescue came. 

Miss BERNICE P. GreGcory, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is the sole owner of the 
Gregory Talc Blackboard and Crayon 
Company, and serves in the capacity of 
secretary. By her shrewd business tact 
and wonderful executive ability, together 
with energy, she has made a great success 
of her business enterprise, holding patents 
on blackboards, crayons and_ erasers. 
Miss Gregory is an A. B. and MM. gradu- 
ate of Mary Sharp College, Winchester, 
which bears the record at Washington of 
being the first college in America to in- 
troduce the highest education for women. 
Miss Gregory was also a pupil of the cele- 
brated Frederick H. Clark, of Chicago, 
In music, as well as in the collegiate de- 
partment of the schools attended, Miss 
Gregory finished with distinction, She 
now holds diplomas and medals in Greek 
and music which those of more than 
ordinary fame would be proud to possess. 
Personally, she is considered one of the 
South’s most charming young women. 
All of the employees in her factory have 
great regard for her, owing to her kind- 
ness to them. 
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AMERICAN OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JuLy 2, 1902. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

That “ancient of days,” the ostrich, 
familiar to the patriarchs and spoken of in 
the book of Job, has at last followed the 
route of Columbus and arrived on the 
shores of America. 

Twenty years ago there was no Ameri- 
can ostrich; now he is feeding upon the 
meadows of Arizona and the mesas of 
California. Scattered here and there 
throughout the land, preferably near some 
watering place, is established an ‘‘ostrich- 
farm,’ an object of interest to the tour- 
ists who wander to the Southland to 
escape the rigor of the North. 

Some two thousand of these ornitho- 
logical children of the desert are now 
yielding their proprietors a handsome 
dividend in the ostrich feathers cut from 
their wings and tails. The exhibition of 
these strange creatures to tourists fur- 
nishes a part of the revenue of the Ameri- 
can ostrich farmer. 

Little did the pensive Job think, when 
he commented so poetically upon the 
fleeting ostrich, ‘‘What time she lifteth up 
herself on high, she scorneth the horse 
and his rider,’’ that at some future period 
the ostrich would be multiplying in a dis- 
tant land as the sands of the sea; and that 
the record of the dark ages when the crea- 
ture was pursued by generations of man 
and beast, was to be illuminated by the 
intelligence and humanity of enlightened 
peoples, when the solitary ostrich, safely 
ensconced amidst suitable surroundings, 
enjoys its regular meals, and furnishes to 
an appreciative people that beautiful 
feather which from time immemorial has 
adorned the processions of barbaric kings 
and furnished the chief decoration of civ- 
ilized royalty. 

Xenophon, in his ‘‘Anabasis,’’ says that 
the cavalry of Xerxes was not able to 
keep up with the birds, which confirms 
Job’s statement regarding their extraord- 
inary celerity. The Romans pursued 
the ostrich; they not only decorated 
houses with its feathers, but used the 
empty egg shells for drinking cups and 
lamp founts, and furnished their tables 
with their brains, deemed a luxury for 
patricians, The Crusaders on their return 
to England from the Holy Land were 
decorated with ostrich feathers. All 
through sacred and secular writings from 
the earliest time mention is made of this 
strange biped, across between a snake and 
a bird, which reminds us of the pre-his- 
toric period. 

Some twenty years ago a wealthy Eng- 
lishman, travelling through the United 
States, conceived the idea that the African 
ostrich would thrive in America, At the 
Cape of Good Hope there existed large 
breeding farms devoted exclusively to the 
raising of them, furnishing to the ostrich 
feather market at London crude feathers 
annually to the value of seven million 
dollars. He was a young man then, filled 
with enthusiasm. He returned to Eng- 
land and thence took steamer to Africa, 
where he purchased four dozen of these 
strange domesticated nomads. Charter- 
ing a small ship, he loaded this cargo and 
set sail for America, stopping at the island 
of Saint Helena for fresh vegetables. Six 
of his precious birds perished en route, 
but arriving with the remainder at Gal- 
veston he conveyed them to California. 
With abundant means, he quietly worked 
out his problem, the result whereof ex- 
ceeds his most sanguine expectations. A 
vast future is assured to this comparative- 
ly insignificant beginning. 

All the original birds have passed away, 
but an army of survivors remain. These 
furnish American ostrich feathers to the 
American public, fresh and curly, from 
the back uf the ostrich, saving to our 
people the export duty on the feathers 
supplied, and beginning an important 
branch of trade. 

It has been found by the ostrich farm- 
ers of the Cape that the inter-mixture of 
the domesticated ostrich with the wild 
ostrich of the desert results in an im- 
provement of the fibre of the feather. 
An enterprising California farmer has 
recently imported a number of young wild 
ostriches from the deserts of Abyssinia, 
adjacent to the Nile. 

It is impracticable to procure ostriches 
from the south of Africa, for so 
valued is the industry by the Colonial 
governments that no ostrich is allowed 
to leave the land without payment of a 
duty of five hundred dollars. Mr. Caws- 
ton fortunately obtained his shipload be- 
fore the law went into effect in Natal. 

Mr. Cawston is still in the ostrich busi- 
ness, conducting an exhibition farm in 
California and one at Nice, on the bor- 
ders of France and Italy. The descendants 
of his famous ostrich cargo that remain 
pumber three hundred; the rest have been 
sold to an ostrich feather trust, an estab- 
lishment created to control the ostrich 
production in this country, so that the 
great American ostrich feather trade will 
be subject to the veto of that institution, 





controlled only by the prices of the Lon- 
don ostrich feather market and the duty 
by the United States Government. 

E. H. RYvALL. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The report of the third year’s work of 
the People’s University Extension Society 
shows that their organization gives to 
settlements, missions, churches of all 
creeds, day nurseries, mothers’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, men’s clubs, boys’ clubs, and 
other societies working among the poor of 
New York city, just the help they need. 
It furnishes in their rooms at its own ex- 
pense trained teachers of hygiene and san- 
itation, housekeeping, economic cooking, 
sewing, dressmaking, elementary manual 
work, American history and civics, and 
the care of children, There .were 381 
courses given during last year. 





The Board of Education of Wilmington 
is considering how it is going to train 
colored girls who have recently passed ex- 
aminations for teachers. The Board has 
a training school, but it is unlawful for 
colored and white children to attend the 
same school, 


Ninety-seven women teachers, in the 
Porto Rican Schools, were landed in New 
York a few days ago, on their way home 
to spend a two months’ vacation after the 
worry and work of teaching Uncle Sam’s 
newly-adopted children for the past year. 
They were glad to get back to the home 
land, but most of them will return in the 
fall. About the children in Porto Rico 
one of the teachers said: ‘‘They are 
naturally bright, and in time will become 
good men and women. Under the Span- 
ish regime there was no public school 
system. Now all that has been changed, 
and even compulsory attendance of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age is re- 
quired, There are over three hundred 
schools in the island now, and by next 
year there will be a place for every one 
who wants to study.” 
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BOTH PARENTS NEEDED. 


“If woman fails in the moral education 
of children, it is not too much to say it is 
because man has not been her helper.” 

So says Rev. David Beaton, of the Lin- 
coln Park Congregational church, Chica- 
go. He adds: 

“Look at the statistics of our church 
membership. Look at the same sources 
of information concerning crime! Do you 
go into our churches to-day to find the 
men? No? You go to the baseball park, 
the golf links, or the jails. Think of the 
dead lift that women have against bad 
manly examples which stultify their les- 
sons and demoralize the children’s ideas 
of personal honor and civic duty. 

‘It 1s a work that will never be done 
rightly until man and woman both engage 
in it, the model fatherhood as well as the 
model motherhood of the State working 
for its betterment. The man must not 
force upon the woman a low ideal by his 
bad example, nor poison the maturing 
minds of the children emerging into 
maidenhood and youth, by stultifying 
every lesson of purity and honor which 
they learned at their mother’s knees.’’ 
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A CHINESE KINDERGARTEN. 





A Chinese kindergarten is conducted in 
New York City under the auspices of the 
Chinese Presbyterian Mission under a plan 
formulated by the Rev. Hue Kin, of the 
New York Presbytery, who teaches his 
little countrymen in their own language 
three or four times a week. There are 
three other teachers, and the course in- 
cludes the usual kindergarten plays, inter- 
spersed with little reading lessons, singing 
and constant teaching of English. 

There are some forty youngsters in at- 
tendance, and a bright and interesting lot 
they are. The finest of fabrics and the 
most gorgeous of colors is their raiment. 
The boys and girls look so much alike in 
their quaint costumes that the teachers 
have been compelled to differentiate the 
sexes by having the boys wear their little 
silk skull caps whilst the class is in ses- 
sion. The dress consists of a blouse and 
trousers, with beautifully stitched white- 
soled slippers, and stockings of every color 
of the rainbow. 

The children are brought to the school 
by their fathers or nurses, who either wait 
outside or return for them when school is 
out. They are very tractable and obedi- 
ent in school, and most of them are as 
grave as little owls. Deft of fingers, they 
are as imitative as monkeys. They cut 
the most wonderful designs in colored 
papers—dolls and dragons, cats and dogs, 
and plants, and geometrical designs—and 
they draw all sorts of curious things which 
they show proudly to their teachers and 
visitors. 

They take great delight in singing. Mr. 
Kin has translated several hymns with 
easy airs into Chinese, and the little Hop 





Lees and San Toys sing them in both Eng- 
lish and Chinese with great vigor and fair 
tone and time. When they are singing in 
the afternoon, crowds of the Chinese re- 
siding in the neighborhood gather in front 
of the school and evince great pleasure.— 
Journal of Education. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Mary Peden, a fifteen-year old Montana 
girl, saw a bridge'on fire on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, mounted a horse and 
rode four miles against time to Miles City, 
where she arrived just asa big passenger 
train came in sight. The station agent 
held the train, and a wreck was averted. 

In an oratorical contest in which she 
contested with seven white girls and boys 
for the honors of Lewis Institute, Miss 
Alberta Thompson, daughter of Rev. H. 
H. Thompson, of Chicago, won the third 
prize. Her oration dealt with the growth 
and advancement of the American Negro. 
Miss Thompson has just graduated with 
honors from high school in a class of 135, 
in which she was the only colored girl. 

It is a pretty story that comes to us on 
the best authority from one of the larger 
cities in Vermont, says the N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. The daughter of the principal 
owner and manager of one of the largest 
manufactories in the State was to be mar- 
ried to a young man who, from a poor 
boy, had grown up in the establishment 
to a position of the highest trust. Her 
father asked her what she would like for 
a wedding present. She answered that 
nothing would please her so much as to 
have the strike in her father’s factory set- 
tled and the men returned to their work. 
It was not an easy thing to do, for scales 
of wages area matter of confereuce with 
other factories, but he told her it should 
be done, He yielded the point in dispute, 
and agreed to pay the same wages for one 
hour’s less workaday. And that young 
wife, with her workman husband, in sym- 
pathy with employer and laborer, is hap- 
pier over the return of the men to their 
work, and the restoration of conditions of 
comfort to their families, than if her mil- 
lionaire father had given her half his 
stock. The story now first gets into 
type, but the workmen know it and they 
are grateful to the bride who has a human 
heart. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS OBSERVE MEMO- 
RIAL DAY. 


Memorial Day, 1902, will long linger in 
the memory of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association as the date of their 
annual May meeting and banquet. It was 
certainly an innovation in the history of 
the Suffrage Association to hold this an- 
nual function on Memorial Day, yet, for 
reasons of convenience, it seemed advisa- 
ble to do so in this instance, and the 
meeting was no less enjoyable for the rea- 
son that it occurred on a public holiday. 

The meeting was held in the vestry of 
the Mathewson Street Methodist Church, 
and opened at 3 o’clock with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, in the chair. 
Devotional exercises conducted by Dr. 
Dick, pastor of the church, opened the 
session, after which Mrs. Dewing grace- 
fully introduced the speaker of the after- 
noon, Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw of Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Shaw’s address was, in sub- 
stance, a story of certain pictures and 
events which occurred during the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Convention, held 
in Washington in the early spring. 

The story was charmingly told, the 
speaker impersonating the various dele- 
gates from foreign countries and speaking 
with accuracy the broken English of the 
delegates from Russia, Sweden, Germany, 
and other lands. 

Mrs. Shaw was followed by Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, who delivered a forcible 
and convincing talk on the subject of 
woman suffrage, presenting the arguments 
which are so familiar to all workers in 
the cause, yet presenting them with such 
logical clearness and insight as to invest 
the old, old story with a new interest and 
significance, 

Mrs. J. K. Barney was the next speaker, 
dwelling briefly upon woman suffrage and 
its relation to the temperance cause. 

Rev. Dr. Dick, the last speaker, voiced 
the sentiments of those who had preceded 
him, expressing himself as a firm believer 
in woman suffrage, a cause which he be- 
lieved to be a just and righteous one. 
Following the afternoon session a social 
hour was enjoyed in the parlors of the 
church. 

At 6.30 o'clock the annual May banquet 
was served in the dining-room of the 
church, to which about 100 members of 
the Association and guests sat down. At 
the conclusion of the feast speeches were 
in order, Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley, of 
Philadelphia, formerly the minister of the 
Free Religious Association of this city, 
acting as toastmaster. Among the speak- 
ers were Mr. Hinckley, Rev. Samuel M. 





Willard C. Selleck, Louis L. Angell, Esq., 
of the law firm of Cook & Angell; Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. Charlotte Wil- 
bur, of New York, formerly vice-president 
of the Sorosis Club of New York; Mrs. 
Ellen M. Bolles, Mrs. Shaw, Rev. William 
M. Spencer, and Colonel Brown. 

Letters of regret were read from Miss 
Annie Crosby Emery, dean of Pembroke; 
Prof. J. Q. Dealey, of Brown University; 
Augustine Jones, principal of the Friends’ 
School; Mayor D. L. D. Granger, and 
Hon. Walter C. Pierce. Resolutions were 
presented by Mrs. Bolles on the decease 
of three valued and beloved members of 
the Association, Mrs. Henry B. Metcalf, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Chace, and Mrs. Mary K. 
Wood. 

After remarks from a number present, 
eulogistic of these members, the resolu- 
tions were adopted. The addresses were 
all of a most inspiring character, and 
music by the Estro String Trio enlivened 
the same, so that the occasion from begin- 
ning to end was one of the most enjoyable 
and successful ever held by the Associa- 
tion—despite the fact that it occurred on 
Memorial Day. 





A WOMAN'S EXPOSITION. 

An international exhibition of women’s 
arts and crafts will open in Paris this 
month in the great glass building on the 
banks of the Seine, in which were held 
the horticultural shows during the World's 
Fair of 1900, The exhibition will be di- 
vided into eight groups, under the follow- 
ing heads: Woman in history, including 
feminine dress in different countries and 
periods, and objects of art (portraits, 
busts, etc.) recalling famous women; wo- 
man at home—medicine, education, ath- 
letics, household questions, toilet articles; 
woman at work out of her home—agricul- 
ture, gardening, etc.; colonial enterprise, 
trades of all kinds; woman’s work at 
home—lacemaking, etc., artificial flowers, 
lingerie, millinery, dressmaking, straw 
articles, typewriting, leather working, 
bookbinding; woman and the fine arts— 
painting on dresses and fans, jewelry, art 
furniture, oil painting, engraving, water 
colors, miniatures, ceramics, enamels, and 
sculpture. Other groups will be arranged 
to include: Woman on the stage—the arts 
of the theatre, elocution, singing, dancing, 
instrumental music, stage managing; wo- 
man in science and letters—practical in- 
ventions due to women, works by women 
in literature, art, and in every sort of 
science, from natural philosophy to oc- 
cultism, the last branch including fortune 
telling, prophecy, thought reading, graph- 
ology, ‘‘psychometry,’’ and so on; woman 
in social economy—social action of wom- 
en by publications of all sorts and by lec- 
tures, by leagues, charitable undertakings, 
clubs, trades unions, etc., and by every 
kind of propaganda for peace, temperance, 
education, and the equality of the sexes. 


——— ww aeam 


LOG HOUSE BUILT BY WOMEN. 

Near the border of Moosehead Lake, in 
Maine, is a picturesque little log house 
built by four women. Mrs. A. T. Sanden, 
an active member of the Little Mothers’ 
Aid Association, on whose ground the 
house was erected, took part in the work, 
which proved novel and entertaining. 

‘‘We enjoyed every minute of the time 
we spent in building the little house,”’ 
said Mrs. Sanden. ‘We happened upon 
the idea in midsummer, when we were 
discussing with our guests the various 
means of diversion at hand, and the plan 
was evolved to build a log house and do 
all the work on it, even to getting the 
lumber. We entered upon our task with 
enthusiasm, and after some discussion 
decided that the house should contain 
one room, twelve by fourteen feet. We 
then computed the length to be obtained 
in the logs, and the next day started on 
our logging expedition. 

“The piece of woods from which we 
decided to get the lumber was less than 
half a mile from the house, and the 
spruce trees with their pretty bark were 
selected as the most even and attractive. 
Each log had to be seven inches in diam- 
eter. 

‘‘When we located a promising-looking 
tree of sufficient height we got out our 
saw and set to work. The saw was of the 
kind having a handle at each end, and 
was manipulated by two of us at a time. 
When two of us got tired the other two 
shared the work, and in this manner we 
sawed down the lumber. When the tree 
was down we measured with a long tape 
measure the required lengh, and sawed 
off the surplus portion from the tip. 
When we had secured two logs, we began 
to feel a homeward inclination. Two of 
us took one of the logs between us on our 
shoulders, while the other two carried the 
second log. We arrived at home tri- 
umphant and hungry. 

“It took 80 logs to complete the house, 
and we went logging every day for six 
weeks to getthem. As we brought home 


Dick, D. D., Rev. E. Tallmage Root, Rev. ) the logs we placed them log-house fash- 








ion, one on top of the other, crossing at 
the corners, and we carefully clipped off 
all the branches or rough places. We 
decided to have a little porch, which wag 
supported by pillars made of logs in the 
rough, and our foundations we made of 


‘pieces of rock from the shore of the lake. 


For the little gable over the porch we 
secured logs of a smaller size than for the 
house, and peeled off the bark in order to 
have the gable a light color and give the 
house a fancy finish. The flooring was of 
boards, and the ‘chinking’ or filling in of 
the cracks between the logs we accom. 
plished by means of a tough moss from 
around the roots of old trees and rocks, 

“It took the four of us three days to 
gather the moss, and when we had enough 
to fill all the cracks we each took a chise} 
and hammer, and, wedging pieces of mogs 
in the cracks, we hammered them snugly 
into place. When finished, the walls were 
pretty and unique. To make an appro- 
priate finishing we fastened to the walls 
various trophies of the chase, such ag 
guns, deer heads, fishing rods and tackle, 
etc., and then proceeded to make the fur- 
niture. This was also finished in the 
rough. A complete little desk, with a 
drop front, pigeon-holes for documents, 
and everything handy and complete in. 
side, was in the rough; the table was 
smooth on top and had the rustic finish 
on the sides; inviting and comfortable 
arm-chairs were formed by means of 
gnarled branches and roots. .A bookcase 
was also finished in rustic style. For the 
porch we made a large easy-chair, and the 
horse block for dismounting from a horse 
or carriage was made of one piece of the 
trunk of a large tree, with high supports 
formed from saplings. 

‘“‘We had many difficulties to overcome 
because of our inexperience, but they only 
served to inspire us with fresh enthusi- 
asm, and when the house was completed 
we viewed our scratched and roughened 
hands with placid indifference, and_ig- 
nored the ‘kinks’ in our necks which we 
had acquired from the sideways position 
we were forced to hold while sawing 
down trees. We simply feasted our eyes 
on the pretty little house which we had 
completed in exactly six weeks. We now 
proceeded to make the surroundings as 
attractive as possible. Retaining the trees 
and bushes which were in keeping with 
the rustic appearance of the house, we 
leveled off a space for a croquet ground 
and put up rustic seats in various places, 
Although there is every arrangement for 
all sorts of games at our house near by, 
we all regard our log house with great 
affection, and spend many happy hours 
daily in its little room.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 
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ITALIAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

An agent for the prevention of cruelty 
to children in New York, whose work 
is chiefly among the Italians, says they 
often insist their children shall go to work 
too early. An Italian child seems to many 
of them to be born for the express purpose 
of supporting its parents. The good of 
the child does not enter at all into the cal- 
culation. The good of the parents is the 
only thing considered. Parents want to 
put their children to work just as soon as 
they can hold the needle, and they regard 
it as a bitter privation that they cannot 
get their ‘working papers,”’ as they call it, 
till they are fourteen years old. Mothers 
have come to me and in the frankest and 
most innocent manner begged me to re- 
lieve them from the persecutions of the 
truant officers. They cannot understand 
the activity of the factory inspection and 
truancy departments. From their point 
of view it appears nothing less than dia- 
bolical. 

It is very difficult for them to compre- 
hend our point of view. As a result Ital- 
ian children are not like other children. 
They have no play, and no happy child 
life. In fairness, though, I must say that 
I never knew an Italian to beat or abuse 
a child. 

You can’t say the same of the husbands 
and wives. I knew one very pretty Itttle 
Italian woman whose husband was 4 
shoemaker. She was perfectly correct in 
her life, but she would look at, and even 
smile at, every good-looking man she saw. 
The shoemaker used to thrash her for 
this once a week, regularly. Yet once 
she complained to me that her husband 
loved her no longer, as he had not beate® 
her for three weeks! She thought that 
she could no longer provoke his jealousy, 
and therefore he must have ceased to love 
her. 

But I know one Italian woman who has 
got Americanized out of this amiable at 
titude. Some Italian men will not work; 
but let their wives and children support 
them. Her husband was one of this kind. 
and she had taken in washing for years; 
while he did nothing. One day she was 
injured by a street car. We brought suit 
for her, and, as she had a clear case, she 
got judgment. She said to me the other 
day that as soon as I get the money for 
her she would go back to Italy, where shé 
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has a bit of property. She can go and live 
on the farm, and the money received from 
the railroad company will support her 
there for the rest of her life. 

“But what about your husband?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, indeed,’’ she said, “I'll not take 
him along. I'll slip away and leave him, 
and he’ll never get the money to follow 
me. I’ve worked for him all these years, 
and I’m tired of it.”’ 

1 so admired her grit that I’m going to 
help her carry out her plan, for it was all 
I could do to make the man go to work 
after she was injured, although we got 
hima job. He seemed to think that now 
his wife could no longer support him, it 
was our business to do so.—N. Y. Times. 





SAVING SICK BABIES. 

When the floating hospitals, Emma Ab- 
bot and Helen C. Juilliard, made their 
first trip of this season down the bay yes- 
terday, they set going a considerable to-do 
among the craft in the harbor, says the 
N. Y. Mail and Express. A big steamer 
coming in passed so near that her hoarse 
bellow of a salute interrupted the rattle 
of dialect on the two hospitals, and all 
the tug-boats ping-ponging on the sea- 
green table forgot their seriousness long 
enough to toot a greeting. Every water- 
man who has been in New York Harbor 
long enough to know the sound of the 
sunset guns has learned the significance 
of the two big white barges, with their 
cargoes of children on whose wan cheeks 
the salt wind paints faint promises like 
the earliest cherries on Staten Island. 

There are charities and charities, but 
this philanthropy of St. John’s Guild is 
one to warm the cockles of the heart 
amazingly. It is a summer charity, and 
it does strange and half-comprehended 
things for the puling children of the tene- 
ments. Agents of the Guild have spent 
many days among the poor, and even 
though the air has been cool there has 
already been much suffering. Half a hun- 
dred aggravated cases of summer com- 
plaint had been sent in advance to the 
seaside hospital, so that now the institu- 
tion is fairly going on its summer work. 

Year by year many improvements have 
been made in the hospital boats, so that 
now they are as nearly perfect as the 
sciences of sanitation and medicine can 
make them. They are not excursion 
boats, designed to give poor children a 
day's outing. They are hospitals, con- 
ducted with the sanction and under the 
critical eye of the health department. The 
system has been evolved by many years of 
study and experiment, and it now works 
with singular success. 

Having assembled the children and 
their mothers at the selected piers, a 
doctor of the health department and one 
employed by the Guild make separate ex- 
aminations of each case. First are those 
that need just the salt air to brace their 
little systems for the summer’s wrestling 
with diseases. They are congregated on 
the upper decks of the boats, where all 
day long they sniff the sea and play or lie 
in their mothers’ laps. Second are the 
children whose complaints are of a more 
aggravated nature. These are separated 
from the others, and upon reaching New 
Dorp are placed in the Seaside Hospital 
for a stay of two or three weeks under 
expert treatment. Third, there are many 
cases that demand instant application of 
remedies—babies that seem often to be 
white in death. For these is the dispen- 
sary on each boat fitted as completely as 
an emergency hospital, when quick nurses 
and keen doctors rescue many a tiny life. 

Soup in seven languages, and salt water 
in all the dialects of the earth and sea, are 
on these wonderful boats. So varied are 
the linguistic accomplishments of the 
help employed that no woman need stam- 
mer how the puny thing in her arms has 
suffered. A Greek woman on the Emma 
Abbot yesterday found one to listen pa- 
tiently while in her own tongue she told 
how her rascally ‘“‘peanut’’ husband had 
left her destitute a little while after the 
fifth meek-eyed child came; and there 
was such babel of sad voices that one 
might have thought the nations of the 
earth had set up a clearing-house of bur- 
dens on these boats. This charitable en- 
terprise is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, at a cost of $60,000 a year. The 
hospital-boat system was started in 1875, 
when one boat was bought and put into 
service. The second boat was the gift of 
Mrs. Helen C. Juilliard; the electric 
launch in which children are transferred 
from the hospital barges to the land hos- 
pital was given this year by Isaac N. Sel- 
igman. The Emma Abbot is named after 
the late opera singer, who provided for 
its purchase and maintenance in her will. 
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In the Sing Sing Star of Hope there is a 
column, ‘Women’s Writes,” conducted by 
the inmates of the women’s prison at 
Auburn, N.Y. This column has con- 
tained nearly two hundred articles during 
the past year. 








$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical frater- 
nity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in its curative 
powers, that they offer one Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 
Hali’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW THE CIRCUS CAME TO TEDDY. 


BY CAROLINE B. 


Teddy had the measles, Not plain, 
every-day American measles, but German 
measles mixed with the French and Eng- 
lish sorts. The kind which makes mothers 
look worried and doctors say, ‘“‘Hum; 
keep him very quiet.’’ That was the kind 
of measles Teddy had, and of all times in 
the world, at circus time. 

The posters had been on the fences for 
weeks and they were just as splendid as 
ever. Billy, the boy who lived next door, 
had seen the man with them drive into 
town, and he had shrieked for Teddy, and 
the two boys had followed him around 
from fence to fence and from barn to barn 
to see him put them up, and had recog- 
nized all the old friends. 

And now the circus was actually here 
and Teddy was in bed; in bed in the day- 
time, and in a darkened room at that, and 
Billy was seeing the procession without 
him, It was more than a boy could en- 
dure. He could just hear the calliope as 
the parade moved up and down the street. 
‘Now it’s turning the corner by the 
bridge,’’ he moaned; ‘‘now it’s in Main 
Street; now it’s passing the bank. I 
know Billy’s running along the sidewalk 
by the elephant. © mother, don’t you 
think I could possibly go to the show this 
afternoon if I wrapped up warm? Can’t 
I possibly go?”’, And poor Teddy almost 
cried. 

Uncle Jim came in. ‘Hello, young 
man,’’ he said gaily, ‘Show are the meas- 
les? Still spotted, are you? O, well, 
what’s a circus, more or less? Circuses 
are common enough; they come with the 
flowers that bloom in the spring. Now 
what I’m thinking of is something really 
worth while. Perhaps a driving trip 
lasting four whole days; that’s what I’m 
thinking of taking, some time soon, if I 
can find anybody to go with me.”’ 

Teddy turned his head to listen with 
some faint interest, when suddenly the 
calliope burst out close at hand, louder 
than ever, mingled with shouts from boys 
and the sound of running feet. Teddy 
sat up in bed with a start. 

“0,0,” be cried. ‘‘Here it comes! O 
mother, I can’t stand it if it’s going past 
the house! I must look out. Just a 
minute! O, please, please!’’ 

His mother put her hand on his wrig- 
gling body and pressed it back in bed. 
‘You must lie still, dear boy,’’ she said, 
firmly. ‘*Kemember what the doctor said 
about sunlight for your eyes. You must 
wait till next year.”’ 

Poor Teddy! All day long the music 
sounded at intervals, and joyous voices 
were heard in the street, as the crowds 
tramped past, and he had to lie in that 
bateful dark room and think of all he was 
missing. Even when night came he could 
not forget, but tossed in his sleep. 

Just before morning he woke and asked 
for a drink, and his mother rose to get it, 
when she heard a strange, soft sound out- 
of-doors; thump, thump, thump, went 
heavy footfalls, accompanied by the gen- 
tle squeak, squeak, squeak of wheels. 
She raised the window shade and looked 
out. 

Teddy heard the queer noise, too. 
‘‘What is it?” he asked, curiously. 

His mother turned suddenly. ‘Teddy, 
Teddy,”’ she cried, ‘‘what do you think? 
You could not go to the circus, but the 
circus has come to you!’’ She snatched 
a heavy blanket from the bed and rolled 
him in it; then she sat down by the win- 
dow and held him on her lap, big boy as 
he was, and he saw the strangest sight—a 
parade all in gray, like one seen in a mist. 
The circus was creeping on to the next 
town while everybody in the houses was 
asleep. Teddy gasped for sheer amaze- 
ment and delight. Who had ever seen 
such a parade as this? 

First came the elephants, moving slow- 
ly, stepping softly on their padded feet. 
The men who led them were in gray 
clothes, just the color of the faint day- 
light; they stole soundlessly, sleepily, on 
together. Then came the camels, gray, 
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too; their long necks drooping as they 
shambled quietly along. Next were the 
horses, but such horses! Where was 
their fiery spirit? Their arched necks 
hung lazily down between their knees. 
Their riders, the haughty Indians, the 
dashing Rough Riders, the wild Cossacks, 
joggled indifferently in their saddles, nap- 
ping as they rode. Then came the calliope, 
but its glittering pipes were hidden in a 
huge gray covering, making it a formless, 
silent mass; its strident voice was still; it, 
too, seemed asleep. 

After this were the wagons with the ani- 
mals’ cages, the gay, painted wagons with 
their crimson and gold sides and their 
pictures of wild animal hunts; but covers 
were drawn over their glories, and the 
animals slept without a roar or a bellow. 
The clowns and the bareback riders and 
the Japanese jugglers, the trapeze per- 
formers and the gauzy, dazzling circus 
girls—not one was to be seen. Only the 
hushed, shadowy ghost of a parade moved 
by, such a parade as was never dreamed 
of by mortal boy. 

When it had crept silently past and was 
swallowed up in the grayness of the morn- 
ing, Teddy drew a long, long breath. 

*O mother,”’ he said, ‘‘I’d rather have 
seen that than forty daytime circuses! 
Uncle Jim never saw that, did he? And 
Billy never saw it! And you never saw 
it before, did you? O} won't I tell them 
to-morrow!’’ His eyes danced with de- 
light. 

His mother hastily tucked him up in 
bed. ‘“O,’’ she murmured, ‘I hope I 
have not done wrong. I do hope you 
haven’ttakencold! Doyou feel as though 
you had taken cold?”’ 

Teddy laughed sleepily. ‘I feel all 
right,’’ he said, cuddling down content- 
edly. 

‘*‘Well, young man,”’ said Uncle Jim in 
the morning, ‘‘you look fifteen per cent. 
better. I guess I may as well order those 
horses for our trip.”’ 

“I've been to the circus!’’ shouted Ted- 


dy. ‘Hooray! Sucha circus!”’ 
Just then the doctor appeared. ‘Hel- 
lo!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘What new medi- 


cine have you been taking, I'd like to 
know?” 

‘I’ve been to the circus,’’ Teddy repeat- 
ed, chuckling. ‘‘That’s what! Or, no, it 
was better than that. Thecircus came to 
me!’’—Congrevationalist. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“Elvira pretends to have high ideals.” 


‘IT know. The fellow she’s engaged to is 
over six feet.’’ — Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

‘Who made God?”’ “Ah, Billy! You 


would not have asked that question in 
your sophomore year. You'd have 
nown.’’—Life. 


He—But don’t you think you are some- 
what extravagant?”’ 

His Daughter—-Now, papa, don’t be un- 
reasonable! You know I never ask you 
for money except when I haven’t any!— 
Tit Bits. 


Mother—Why is it, Harry, that you can’t 
get up the first time that I call you? 

Son—I suppose it’s because you are a 
woman that you can’t understand so sim- 
ple a matter as that, mother; but to us 
men folks it is plain enough. 


Father — What? Fighting? Haven’t I 
told you if an enemy smite thee upon one 
cheek you should turn the other to him? 

Tommy—Yes, sir, but you told me, too, 
that it was ‘‘more blessed to give than to 
receive.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


Patrick was offered the position of cross- 
ing tender at a small railroad station. He 
looked dubious as the meaning of the 
various flags was explained. ‘In case of 
danger, with a train coming, of course you 
wave the red flag,’’ said his friend. A 
hard old hand grasped his arm. ‘‘Man, 
dear, it’ll never do,”’ said Patrick, shaking 
his head solemnly. ‘I could never trust 
mesilf to remimber to wave a red flag whin 
there was a green wan handy.”’ 
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The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN, 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








Subscription, 25 cents a year. 





Send for specimen copy. 
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Woman’s Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N. College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 








Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 





The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 


SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 

Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone 

4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, , 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 

Powell Bond. 
3. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, b 
Anna Rice Powell. a 

19. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL 





Gilice, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P, THayver, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_ Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 20 and 30, 1902. 
THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 





Opens its next session September 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Piercy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 


New York. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


SSS ° 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














The Ruins of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 





The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Neo. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 





Suffrage societies or individuals who | 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage , 


leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 


burden of self-support to women’s own 
shoulders. It is now taken asa matter of 
course that oy should become wage- 
earners like their brothers. The average 
man is affected no more painfully by the 
spectacle of a woman toiling for a living 
than an Indian is by the sight of the 
squaws doing the heavy labor in camp 
and on the trail. 

Nature has handicapped woman with 
inferior physical strength. It is therefore 
cruel cowardice to impose upon her arti- 
ficial handicaps. Whatever will help her 
in the unequal struggle should be gladly 
granted by man—if not ina spirit of jus- 
tice, then in a chivalrous compassion. 

It is bad that women should be com- 


| pelled to work for wages as men work, 


In the long run it will be as bad for men 
as for women, because in the long run a 
system which condemns women to be 
wage-earners will give no more wages to 
the woman and man together—with the 


|labor of the children thrown in—than 


should be earned by the man alone. But 
while we have this system, which forces 
women to divide work and wages with 
men, it is right that they should demand 
every facility, educational and other, for 


| qualifying themselves for as fair a chance 


These leaflets are mostly in packages of | 
one hundred each, and are by various | 


writers, Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us. Address 
Leaflet Department, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 


ORGANIZE FOR VICTORY. 





Too many of our friends act as if they 
were in favor of woman suffrage in the 
millennium, We want it now, here, and 
everywhere. 

One thing only is needed to carry wo- 
man suffrage within a very few years in 
every State of the Union, and that one 
indispensable thing is organization. But 
it must be a different kind of organization 
from any heretofore attempted. It must 
be organization for a single specific ob- 
ject. It must be simple, efficient, perva- 
sive, practical and definite. It must be 
organization for victory! 

Suffrage in these United States is ex- 
clusively a State question. In every State 
the Legislature has the constitutional 
power and duty to grant suffrage to its 
citizens, or to withhold it from them. A 
bare majority of house and senate, at any 
session, with or without the approval of 
the governor, can confer upon its women 
citizens the highest form of suffrage 
known in the world. By express provision 
of the U. S, Constitution—‘‘the supreme 
law of the land, anything to the con- 
trary in State constitutions notwithstand- 
ing’? —it is decreed that ‘each State 
shall appoint in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct” the Presiden- 
tial electors. 

This power and discretion have been re- 
peatedly exercised. For instance, in New 
Jersey, the electors from 1789 to 1804 
were appointed by the Legislature in 
person; in South Carolina the electors 
were thus ehosen until 1865. More re- 
cently the choice has been delegated by 
these Legislatures and by others to their 
male citizens. A simple change in the 
election law of any State may, at any 
time, extend this delegated power of ap- 
pointment to all citizens irrespective of 
sex. 

What will follow such a change? In an 
election of such national magnitude and 
importance almost every woman will reg- 
ister and vote. At first women will divide 
on party lines as men do. 
the women will vote with a majority of 
the men, thereby doubling the victorious 
majority. The party that carries the 
State will know that it owes its increased 
majority to the women. It will be grate- 
ful for their aid. Gratitude has been 
cynicaliy defined as ‘‘a lively sense of an. 
ticipated benefits.” The majority party 
will at once submit a constitutional 
amendment enabling women to vote for 
State and local officers, and will carry the 
amendment at the polls. Here, as in 
Australia, the national suffrage will be the 
open door to complete enfranchisement, 





A majority of | 


But how can this legislative majority be | 


secured? That need not be difficult. In 
every representative and senatorial dis- 
trict of every State, there are enough 
suffragists, men and women, te control 
the legislative nominations. To do so 


they must be organized not for agitation. 


but for victory. H. B. B. 
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SHOULD WOMEN WORK FOR WAGES? 


Hearst's Chicago American of June 21 
says: 
That women who think and speak and 


as may be. 

We look to see a change come over the 
minds of the women who think and speak 
and write for their sex. Now they are 
greatly given to rejoicing when ‘new 
avenues of employment” are opened, as if 
these openings were proof of women’s 
progress. Really they testify to the pro- 
gress of an economic system which has no 
mercy on woman, no regard for her as a 
wife and mother, and none for the race’s 
future. That system is without soul, 
without foresight, and as destitute of heart 
as an old-fashioned laissez-faire political 
economist, Against that system, which 
is rooted in monopoly of nature’s re- 
sources and grows the fruit of special 
privilege—giving much to the few and 
little to the many—women should war 
with their whole might, for it is woman’s 
worst enemy. 

We do not altogether agree with the 
above view. Inthe past women have al- 
ways had to work on an average more 
generally and more continuously than 
men, and for inadeqate compensation. 
And until recently they have had to work 
without personal freedom, and without 
choice of occupation. If any one sup- 
poses that English, or German, or Russian, 
or Italian, or Hindoo, or Chinese women 
have been exempt from crushing drudg- 
ery and bitter penury, he is simply igno- 
rant of the facts. Badly off as women are 
in this country, America has been called 
by travellers ‘‘the paradise of women.” 
The ability to earn wages and achieve self- 
support is all-important to women. Of 
course the cares and duties of wife and 
mother ought to relieve married women 
from earning money by work outside of 
their homes. The law and public opinion 
alike recognize the duty of a husband to 
be the bread-winner, and, in a majority of 
cases, men recognize the obligation. But 
where the man fails to provide, it is bet- 
ter for the woman to work than to starve, 
and she should receive equal pay for equal 
work. This can only be had by throwing 
open to women every industrial avocation, 
and by arming her with the ballot, the 
only guarantee of social justice. 

H. B. B. 
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ARE WOMEN PROTECTED? 








In New Haven, Conn., on the 2d inst., 
the police court imposed ‘‘the heaviest 
penalty inflicted on a wife-beater for 
years,’’ against Robert Davidson, who 
had beaten his wife into unconsciousness. 
He was sentenced to jail for seven months 
and fined $20. ‘*‘When the police found 
Davidson he was standing over the pros- 
trate body of his wife, with the remnants 
of a chair raised to bring down upon her 
head. He had broken the chair upon her. 
He turned on the police, but a blow from 
a club knocked all the fight out of him.”’ 

Seven months and a fine of $20! ‘The 
heaviest penalty inflicted for years.’’ In 
seven months he will be free tu repeat the 
outrage, and the $20 fine does not go to 
his victim. 

The Boston Herald, with commendable 
sarcasm on “the majesty of the law,’’ 
calls attention to the fact that 

The other day in New York twenty-two 
women, whose ages ranged from 55 to 65 
years, were arrested on the charge of sell- 
ing articles of wearing apparel and food 
from baskets on the street without having 
first obtained licenses. They were brought 
before the Essex Market Court and were 
fined $2 each, probably quite a sum for 
them to pay from their scanty means. 
While these twenty-two old women were 
being taught the power and majesty of 


| the law, infinitely more serious crimes 
| were going unpunished in New York city. 


write for the interests of their sex should | 


be anxiously and indignantly antagonistic 
to the growing reaction against coéduca- 
tion is but natural. 

Women have had to fight hard and long 
for the right of entrance to the colleges, 


for the right of admission to the profes- | 


sions, for the right to compete with men 


in most of what are called intellectual oc- | 


cupatious. The privilege of doing what- 
ever manual labor came their way, how- 
ever, has been generously accorded them. 

One of the ugliest features of our mod- 
ern industrial civilization is that it con- 
stantly tends more and more to shift the 


The poor street pedlers are obliged to live 
up to the letter of the law, and they are 
pounced on by the officials whenever the 
slightest slip is made, but the gambling 
houses and poolrooms still continue to do 
business, liquor is sold in defiance of the 
law, and many other crimes go unpun- 
ished; often so, we are told, because the 
laws cannot be enforced. But is not the 
real secret of this difference found in the 
poverty of the street pedlers, who have 
neither money nor influence to obtain a 
pull with those who could provide them 
with protection? And while they are 
fined for trivial offeuces against city 
ordinances, those who commit more seri- 





ous breaches of the law go practically 
free. Nor do we see that there has been 
any very great reform in this matter since 
there was a change in the control] of the 
New York city government. 

Naturally there is no reform, When 
these poor women have votes, it is reason- 
able to hope that they will not have to be 
licensed, or fined for trying to make an 
honest living. H. B. B. 





CO-EDUCATION A SUCCESS AT TUFTS COL- 
LEGE. 


Ten years ago Tufts College was opened 
to women. In the entering class were 
four young ladies in the College of Let- 
ters and three in the Divinity School. 
One entered as a senior and became the 
first woman graduate of Tufts. The lat- 
ter was the daughter of Prof. Brown, and 
is now the wife of Prof. Durkee. In 1894 
a dormitory was built, which accomo- 
dates twenty-four students and is called 
Metcalf Hall. Two smaller houses have 
been opened since, together providing 
homes for asmany more. A large number 
live in the adjoining towns, coming daily 
from their homes. In all departments the 
present year there are enrolled one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven women students. The 
class of 1902 graduated thirty-seven. Of 
this number two were dentists and thir- 
teen were doctors. Four graduates were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, three of whom 
were women, viz.: Isabel Holmes of 
Kingston, N. Y., Ruth Dame of Medford, 
and Marian L. Vitus, Somerville. Co- 
education is not diminishing the attend- 
ance at Tufts. The institution has a 
steady and healthy growth in men and 
women students. 





THE SUFFRAGISTS AND GENERAL BUTLER. 

Mrs. Mary K. Sedgwick, in the Boston 
Transcript of June 28, reiterates the asser- 
tion that the WomAN’s JOURNAL sup- 
ported General Butler for governor. Mrs. 
Sedgwick says she did not see the letter 
to the Transcript, published some months 
ago, in which I offered to join the Anti- 
Suffrage Association if she would prove 
this statement. If she had read it, she 
might have saved herself the trouble of 
bringing quotations to show that the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL opposed Mr, Bishop, 
as that fact was clearly set forth in my 
letter. I will recapitulate its main points: 

The WomMAN’s JOURNAL had for some 
time been preaching the doctrine that 
those persons who believed equal suffrage 
to be the most important public question 
then pending, ought not to vote for can- 
didates who were opposed to it. Mr. 
Bishop had been not only a conspicuous 
opponent of equal suffrage, but also, in 
the opinion of most of the suffragists, a 
peculiarly mean and unfair opponents 
The WoMAN’s JoURNAL took the ground 
that suffragists ought not to vote for 
Bishop, even for the sake of beating But- 
ler. Mr. Bishop’s defeat was attributed 
to the fact that so many suffragists re- 
fused to vote for him. His friends were 
bitter on the subject, and have ever since 
asserted that the WoMAN's JOURNAL and 
the suffragists ‘‘supported Butler.’ Asa 
matter of fact, the only editor of the 
WomANn’s JouRNAL who had a vote for 
governor (Mr. Blackwell) cast it for Almy, 
the Prohibition candidate. The gentle- 
man who was at that time president of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion (Mr. William I. Bowditch) said: “I 
cannot vote for Bishop, because he is op- 
posed to woman suffrage; I cannot vote 
for Almy, because I am opposed to pro- 
hibition; and I will not vote for Butler, 
because I would as soon vote for the 
devil.’” Accordingly he voted a blank for 
governor. 

When two unfit candidates are nomi- 
nated, extreme partisans always claim, as 
Mrs. Sedgwick does, that those who refuse 
to vote for one of them ‘actively aid and 
abet”’ the election of the other, and may 
therefore be said to ‘‘support’’ the other. 
But suppose the Republicans had nom- 
inated a man whom Professor Sedgwick 
regarded as even more unfit than General 
Butler; and suppose Professor Sedgwick 
had urged people not to vote for the Re- 
publican nominee, and had himself voted 
for a third-party candidate; would he have 
“supported Butler’? Can a man proper- 
ly be said to support a candidate whom 
he votes against? 

The editors of the WomANn’s JOURNAL 
opposed Bishop, and were glad of his de- 
feat; but they did not support Butler. 

The majority of the men who wanted to 
vote in Massachusetts that year supported 
General Butler for governor, and if the 
majority of the women who wanted to 
vote had done the same, they would not 
have shown themselves any less fit to vote 
than the men. But there is no evidence 
that they did so. 

The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, held 
very different opinions as to General But- 
ler. Mr. Blackwell, while he did not con- 
sider him a suitable man for governor, 
and did not vote for him, nevertheless 








had considerable personal liking for him. 
Mrs, Stone, on the other hand, regarded 
General Butler very much as Mrs. Sedg- 
wick does. Her feeling in the matter was 
so strong that her co-editor could not have 
supported General Butler in the paper if 
he had wished. Having been behind the 
scenes at the Woman’s JoURNAL Office 
during that exciting time, it has always 
amused me when anti-suffragists who 
were also anti-Butlerites have pointed to 
the supposed attitude of the editors of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL as a proof that wom- 
en are less fit than men to judge of the 
merits of candidates, 

In this letter I have spoken of Mr. 
Blackwell as one of the editors of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, because, although 
technically he was at that time only an 
editorial contributor, he was practically 
an editor; and also because it is upon his 
attitude in the matter that Mrs. Sedg- 
wick has chiefly based her criticism.— 
Alice Stone Blackwell, in Boston Tran- 
script. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Boston University, which is coéduca- 
tional in all its departments, had 268 
graduates this year, the largest number 
in its history. A large majority of the 
women graduates belonged to the College 
of Liberal Arts. Ten received degrees 
from the Medical School, Only one wo- 
man graduated from the School of Law. 
The reports of the various class and alum- 
ni associations show that women bore an 
honorable share. A distinctive feature of 
class day was the ode, which was of finer 
quality than ordinary college versification. 
It was composed by Miss Catherine M. 
McGinley, of Boston, and was sung to the 
tune of ‘*The Watch on the Rhine”’ at all 
the commencement affairs held by the 
class. The closing verse runs: 

When all hearts beat in sweet attune, 

And promise points the radiant way, 

When every day is minstrel June, ‘ 

And every morn is fragrant May, 
We’ll dust old harp strings for old tunes, 
And stir the embers of the heart; 

And know a union that abides, 

Though led in ways that lay apart. 

Previous to entering college, Miss Mc- 
Ginley was a very successful teacher in 
the Boston and Quincy public schools, 
and she has had considerable experience 
in literary work. 

One of the new trustees of Boston Uni- 
versity is Mrs. Isabel Poland Cushman, 
who for the last four years has been the 
president of the Massachusetts Society for 
the University Education of Women, to 
which office she has been reélected. She 
is a native of Vermont. Previous to her 
removal to Boston in 1889, Mrs, Cushman 
was identified with many of the educa- 
tional and philanthropic movements, both 
in the town of St. Johnsbury, where she 
lived, and throughout the whole State. 


Mrs. Thomas Balmer and her son Ed- 
ward, of 1327 Hollywood Avenue, Edge- 
water, were among the graduating class 
of Northwestern University this year. 
Mrs. Balmer is a graduate of Vassar, and 
received the degree of A. M. at the end of 
her three years’ course in literature at 
Northwestern. Her son took the fall 
four years’ course, and graduated with 
the degree of A. B. The young man, who 
is 18 years of age, has the distinction of 
being the youngest graduate in the United 
States to receive election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Mrs. Balmer has been prominent 
in university settlement work, and is an 
officer in the North End Woman’s Club. 
She is a wealthy woman, and thus has 
ample time for her college and philan- 
thropic work. Mrs. Balmer has two other 
children in attendance at Northwestern, 
and each morning during the school year 
the quartet have gone together to their 
work in the University. 





ENLARGING THE MOTHER’S RIGHTS. 





Massachusetts has just stepped into the 
little cluster of States which declare by 
law that mothers shall have a joint right 
with fathers in the care and custody of 
minor children, This is the twelfth State 
to concede this right, and we are proud to 
say that our own State of Illinois is one of 
this golden dozen. 

The revision of the older law in Illinois 
was the outcome of earnest work by wom- 
en connected with the woman suffragist 
movement and with leading women’s 
clubs; the change in Massachusetts was 
the direct consequence of a tragedy. A 
mother had worked hard to provide for 
her five children, while the father, shift- 
less and improvident, spent his time at 
the dramshops and in abusing his wife 
and family. The wife was honest and 
bore a good reputation, but inspite of her 
noble self-sacrifice and devotion, she was 
forced to consent to herself and children 
going to the poorhouse. 

Then she learned that she had been 
tricked, and that under the law her use- 
less husband had the custody of her chil- 
dren and was about to give them to 











strangers. The thought of separation and 
of the injustice involved caused her rea. 
son to give way, and ina fit of madness 
she killed every one of her children to 
save them from what she considered g 
worse fate. 

This tragedy was used as the basis of an 
agitation which was kept up until the 
Legislature amended the law to read that 
in the case of a minor under guardianship 
“the parents ‘of the minor jointly, if liy. 
ing (not the father alone), shall be ep. 
titled to the custody of the person of the 
minor and to the care of his education,» 
The change ought to have been made by 
Massachusetts years ago, but it is gratify. 
ing to know that it has come even late jn 
the day. It isastep in the interest og 
humanity. It is based on justice; it js 
in line with progress and enlightenment, 

Thirty-three States still cling to the old 
idea of the family that the father is the 
sole head and authority. But the reform 
has begun its march, and these backward 
States must soon follow Illinois, Masga- 
chusetts and the other ten that have led 
the way. The rights of the wife and the 
mother must be recognized as fully ag 
those of the husband and the father, 
Chicago Evening Post. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

In summer the club work tends to the 
establishment of vacation schools and 
playgrounds, says the club editor of the 
Boston Sunday Herald. In Massachu- 
setts eight clubs are maintaining vacation 
schools or playgrounds at their own ex- 
pense, and ten more have assisted in it; 
and seven more that have maintained 
these schools in the past are now relieved 
by the city or town, which has adopted 
them into its school system. The Worces- 
ter Woman’s Club is carrying on this 
work for the third year, the Chelsea Club 
is cunducting two vacation schools, and 
the Springfield Woman’s Club is helping 
to support three. The New Bedford Club 
is maintaining two playgrounds, and the 
Cantabrigia Club supports one. The New- 
ton Centre Woman’s Club has given $2,800 
for a permanent playground, and placed 
on it a drinking fountain. Through the 
nature study system club women are try- 
ing to interest children in nature studies, 
especially that of birds. In Newburyport 
the club provided a lecture to 800 school 
children on ‘The Haunts of Nature,’ 
Many clubs have tried to enlist the coép- 
eration of the parents and mothers’ meet- 
ings; visits to the schoolrooms, and ac- 
quaintanceship among the children are 
some of the methods used. The Win- 
throp Woman’s Club receives a report 
each month from its visiting committee, 
and exhibits specimens uf nature work, 
the visits being so much enjoyed by 
teachers and pupils that more are asked 
for, and the school committee has con- 
sulted the club in regard to methods of 
work, The Milton Woman’s Club was 
formed for the express purpose of taking 
up school questions, and through its 
courses of lectures on educational topics 
has done much to unite teachers and citi- 
zens. Twenty-seven of the Massachusetts 
clubs have made a special effort to enrich 
the teacher’s social life, and some clubs 
invite the teachers as perpetual guests to 
their meetings. To secure women on the 
school buards, and to further the registra- 
tion and voting of women has been the 
work of twenty-four clubs in the former 
case, and thirty-two in the latter, all of 
them feeling that this is important work 
along educational lines, 





The philanthropic enterprises of the 
Civitas Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., are nu- 
merous and practical. Several years ago 
the club founded a school for incapable 
children, carrying it on successfully to 
the point where its usefulness was so well 
demonstrated that the city assumed its 
control and development. A Civitas kin- 
dergarten, started by the club, is now4 
flourishing part of Maxwell House. The 
club also supports and conducts a boys’ 
club in this same settlement. Sessions of 
the latter are held twice a week, and 
members of the Civitas provide entertain- 
ments and speakers, and classes in read- 
ing and gymnastics are conducted. Very 
recently it has started a girls’ club at the 
same place on similar lines. 


The Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs represents nearly seventy 
clubs and over 1,500 energetic, progressive 
women, with keenly awakened interest iD 
matters educational, industrial, and civic 
actively working for improvement along 
all these lines, 

The City Federation of Seattle, Wash., 
rejoices in the permanent organization of 
Teachers’ and Parents’ Leagues, the ofii- 
cers of these leagues being nearly al! club 
women. The City Federation sends t? 
the meetings of these organizations wom 
en to explain the advantages of kindergat 
ten, manual training, and domestic trail- 
ing. This Federation has collected valu- 
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able historical material, ‘‘over fifty origi- 
nal reminiscences of pioneers of the North- 
west having been secured.’’ A hospital 
bed for women is one of its benefactions, 
and donations have been given to the day 
nursery. 


There is a social organization of women 
jn Laramie, Wyoming, that is remarkable 
jn that the membership is made up of 
women over sixty years old. It is said 
that all of those women are so animated, 
go vivacious, and so interesting that it is 
hard to realize the number of their years. 
The lives of the members form a romance 
more fascinating than many volumes of 
fiction, for many of them are pioneers, 
and their stories reveal the history of 
Laramie from the days when housekeep- 
ing was done in tents on the site of the 
present lively city. 





SHALL INFANTS BE “SAVED”? 

Mrs. Harriet B, Kells, of Fayette, Miss., 
attended the meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, at Jackson, Miss. She went as the 
fraternal delegate from the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, but 
was not received, as fraternal delegates 
“must be from ecclesiastical bodies of 
equal standing with the General Assem- 
bly.’’ 

Mrs. Kells remained, however, as a lis- 
tener, and heard some amazing things. 
In a letter to the Union Signal, she writes: 

For two days the Assembly debated the 
“elect” infant question. It seemed medi- 
eval to some of the listeners; like the 
disputations of the old schoolmen— 
“transubstantiation and consubstautia- 
tion,’ etc. It was finally decided that the 
Assembly believed that all infants dying 
in infancy were saved; but the Confession 
of Faith should not be so amended, be- 
cause, as a good brother frankly stated, 
“It would be a confession that we had 
always been wrong.”’ 

“Why is any righteous man so afraid of 
the truth?” whispered the wife of a Pres- 
byterian divine at my elbow. 

“And how long do you suppose,” 
asked another lifelong Presbyterian wo- 
man, “‘would it take the Presbyterian 
mothers of the Southern church to de- 
cide whether infants are saved?”’ 

‘Just as long, madam,’’ said a preacher, 
with great dignity, ‘‘as would be neces- 
sary.’’ 

“Not five minutes,’’ was the reply. 
“And there wouldn’t be any division of 
opinion either.”’ 


-_—eo- 


JULY MAGAZINES. 

The Century is a “Summer Fiction 
Number,” containing contributions from 
popular writers and from newcomers, 
There is a short story by the late Paul 
Leicester Ford, entitled ‘Wanted: A Chap- 
eron,’”’ probably the last piece of complet- 
ed fiction by the author of ‘‘Janice Mere- 
dith.’”? Outside of fiction there is much 
seasonable material, the most conspicuous 
being an illustrated article on ‘*The Vol- 
cano Systems of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,’’ by Prof. Robert T. Hill of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, who has recently 
been exploring the field of volcanic devas- 
tation in Martinique. Apropos of the ex- 
pected retirement of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Julian Ralph contributes a paper 
on England’s Premier. Mrs. Sara Y. Ste- 
venson writes of ‘*Prince Louis Napoleon 
and the Nicaragua Canal,’’ Two summer 
topics are ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a 
Blue Jay Family,’’ by Frank M. Chapman 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and ‘A Campaign against the Mos- 
quito,” by Dr. L. O. Howard of the Agri- 
cultural Depart ment. 

An entertaining editorial on ‘Keeping 
the Fourth of July’? opens the Atlantic, 
and introduces a group of timely papers 
that deal with vital national problems. 
In ‘Certain Aspects of America’ H. D. 
Sedgwick, Jr., points out the inequalities 
that have arisen from our over-rapid in- 
dustrial development, and suggests a 
means to offset them; J, A. LeRoy, fresh 
from the Philippine Commission, in his 
“Race Prejudice in the Philippines,’ 
shows how we suffer there by giving rein 
to our local “anti-nigger’’ prejudices 
among a proud and resentful people; 
while Andrew Sledd, of Georgia, in his 
“The Negro: Another View,’’ with rare 
courage and frankness discusses the ef- 
fects of a similar feeling at home—in the 
South especially; and William F. Wil- 
loughby, the island Treasurer, sums up 
the results of the important work already 
accomplished by ‘“‘Two Years of Porto 
Rican Legislation.’’ Stories, poems, and 
literary articles make up a good midsum- 
mer number. 

In St. Nicholas Arthur Johnson Evans 
Taises the question, ‘Is King Edward 
Teally Edward the Seventh?” He recalls 
to the reader that there are at least three 
Edwards whom history has failed to des- 
ignate with numerals. Edward. the Con- 
fessor was one. Then there was Edward 
the Elder, who reigned just after Alfred 
the Great, and Edward the Martyr, who 
figured in English history just before 
Ethelred. But the author, instead of 








suggesting that England’s new monarch 
have a few numbers added to his name, 
makes the statement that in reality he is 
the first Edward to be ruler of Great 
Britain and Ireténd. The other Edwards 
of history were simply Kings of England. 
This little discussion serves as an intro- 
duction to many interesting facts and an- 
ecdotes of English history, particularly 
timely. 





ART NOTES. 

Mme. Marie Cazin, the widow of the 
eminent landscape painter, and Mme. 
Madeleine Lemaire have been elected 
members of the “New’’ Salon jury. This 
is the first time women have been elected 
to an office of such dignity in France, and 
the circumstance marks a change in the 
masculine attitude toward women and 
their achievements. Mme. Cazin is an 
admirable landscape painter, and has re- 
ceived medals for sculpture in two inter- 
national expositions. It is as a judge of 
sculpture that she will serve on the jury. 


| Mme. Lemaire is to serve on the painting 








jury. She had, at fourteen, become sufii- 
ciently advanced in her chosen work to 
be admitted as a pupil to the studio of 
Chaplin, where she progressed so rapidly 
that she was asked to assist her master in 
the decoration of certain apartments in 
the palace of the Elysee. At eighteen she 
was a successful exhibitor at the Salon, 
and her work later won her distinction in 
English art galleries and a medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 


A prize of $500 has been offered by N. 
W. Harris, of Chicago, for the best paint- 
ing in the autumn exhibition at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. The exhibition has 
been further encouraged by the promise 
of the Union League Club to buy pictures 
to the extent of $2,000. 


During the past year Mrs. Theo Alice 
Kitson Ruggles bas been perfecting an 
ambitious work, a bronze statue of heroic 
size, entitled ‘“‘The Volunteer of ’61.’’ 
The statue has been erected in Newbury: 
port, Mass., as a memorial of the soldiers 
and sailors who died in the Civil War, by 
the Atkinson Memorial Association. On 
July 4 it was unveiled and dedicated, 
with appropriate exercises. It represents 
a young and sturdy American farmer boy 
carrying a gun on his shoulder and clad 
in the uniform and accoutrements of the 
federal army of forty years ago. The fig- 
ure is caught in midstep, pressing forward 
in the swing of the march, and the reso- 
lute young face is expressive of the spirit 
of the time it commemorates. Theo Rug- 
gles was born in Brookline, Mass., and 
very early gave evidence of marked artis- 
tic ability. At fifteen she began the study 
of modelling under the well-known Bos- 
ton sculptor, Henry Hudson Kitson, 
whom she afterwards married. A little 
later she went to Paris for study. Here 
her first statue, ‘‘Young Orpheus,’’ was 
produced, and was submitted to the Salon 
on the eve of her departure for America, 
Her work received honorable mention, 
and at the age of seventeen Theo Ruggles 
had the distinction of being the youngest 
artist who had ever won honors from the 
Salon. At the World’s Fair Mrs, Kitson 
was represented by two statues symbolic 
of the forest of Michigan, ‘*Pines and 
Oaks.’’ These figures in bronze are now 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Detroit. A 
few years ago she completed the bronze 
statue of Admiral Esek Hopkins, of 
American navy fame, now standing in the 
Hopkins Park, Providence, R. I. 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 





One of the civil service commissioners 
at Washington said to the writer, a year 
or two ago, that one o’ the most hopeful 
signs in the cause of civil service reform 
was the interest that had been then re- 
cently aroused on the subject among the 
women’s clubs of this country, and that 
in his opinion the influence which these 
organizations would before long bring to 
bear upon the governments both of the 
States and of the nation, was a force the 
importance of which it would be difficult 
to overestimate. This comment is called 
to mind by receiving the third report of 
the civil service reform committee of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, which has recently been sent 
out, and which certainly indicates that 
these associations are thoroughly alive to 
the importance of this subject, and pro- 
pose to do their full part in the moulding 
of public opinion. One reason for this 
interest may possibly be found in the in- 
creased employment of women in a great 
variety of official positions. It is obvious 
that, if appointments are to be made by 
favor, and as the result of political manip- 
ulation, the tendency will be to restrict 
rather than to increase the opportunities 
which are given to women to obtain gov- 
ernment offices. In most of the States of 
the Union they take no direct part in 





practical politics; their vote is not a fac- to her. “I would rather my name had l 


tor that the ambitious politician has to | never gone before the Senate at all,”’ she 


count upon, and their individual or col- 
lective influence cannot ordinarily be se- 
cured in promoting the political fortunes 
of a particular candidate at the polls. 
Those in public life who are desirous of 
using official patronage for the purpose of 
building up a machine would naturally 





| 


said, ‘“‘than to suffer the humiliation of 
having to leave the office after I believed 
all was settled. Only a few days ago I 
received a letter from Secretary Cortelyou 
congratulating me, and stating he was glad 
everything had turned out so well.’’ Miss 
Gault has a host of friends in Delaware 


prefer to have as few women in public | county who are expressing indignation 
offices as possible, and would, presuma- | and deploring the actfon of the political 
bly, desire to displace many of those now | bosses, who, after raising a hue and cry 


in positions of official trust; by men who 
could be depended upon to hustle round 
at election day for the purpose of getting 
their friends and neighbors to the polls. 


they can to have appointments made by 
free competition, rather than by personal 
favor. We should suppose that the wom- 
en’s clubs of Massachusetts might be fore- 
most in a work of this kind, but it is sat- 
isfactory to learn that the subject is one 


over the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley, thus early antagonize the wishes 
of his widow respecting the appointment 


| of a woman to an office, the duties of which 
Asa matter of self-protection, or rather | 
for the protection of their sex, it is easy | 
to see why the women should do all that | 


which has commanded the thoughtful and | 
earnest support of organizations of this | 


kind in all parts of the country.— Boston 
Herald, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Nancy Jones, one of the three 
Revolutionary widow pensioners, is dead, 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 


There is still living in an up-the-State 
towr @ woman who made a great sensa- 
tion a little more than half a century ago 
by appearing as a clerk behind the counter 
in her father’s storein Buffalo. The shop 
girl had not yet been born, and for a wo- 
man to be found in such a position was a 
novelty that drew great crowds, who stood 
gaping outside the windows at the girl 
selling needles and thread and measuring 
off tape by the yard.— New York Times. 


More than two hundred young women 
operators in the employ of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company are rejoicing 
over an increase in salary. Nearly all of 
them ascribe their good fortune to the 
kindly offices of Miss Helen M. Gould. 
It is stated that the increase was brought 
about by a petition signed by more than 
one hundred women telegraphers and 
sent to Miss Gould in the shape of a round 
robin, One of the powerful arguments, it 
is said, was the recital of the responsi- 
bilities and strain upon women holding 
important wires, and the number and 
character of the messages sent and re- 
ceived by them. 


The Massachusetts Guardianship Law 
enacted a few weeks ago reads as follows: 


The guardian of a minor, unless sooner 
discharged according to law, shall continue 
in office until the minor arrives at the age 
of twenty-one years, and he shall] have the 
custody and tuition of his ward and the 
care and management of all his estate, 
except that the parents of the minor, 
jointly, if living, and in case of the death 


of either, the surviving parent, they be- | 


ing respectively competent to transact 
their own business, shall be entitled to 
the custody of the person of the minor 
and to the care of his education; but the 
probate court may order that the guardian 
shall have such custody, if, upon hearing 
and after such notice to the parents or 
parent as it may order, it finds such pa- 
rents or parent to be unfit to have such 
custody, or if it finds one of them unfit 
therefor, and the other files in such court 
his or her consent in writing to such 
order. 


The reappointment of Miss Harriet F. 
Gault to be postmistress of Media, Pa., was 
the result of friendship which has existed 
between Miss Gault and Mrs, William Mc- 
Kinley ever since the latter attended 
school at Brooke Hall Seminary there in 
the sixties, when Miss Gault was her 
teacher. Miss Gault was appointed by 
the late President McKinley four years 
ago, at the request of his wife, and Mrs. 
McKinley succeeded in having her reap- 


pointed in the face of opposition waged in | 


behalf of a politician who wanted the 
office. But it was in vain, Miss Gault 
has no vote. So, through the machine 
in Delaware county Miss Harriet Gault, 
whom President Roosevelt a month 
ago named for postmaster in Media, has 
been deprived of the place. The Presi- 
dent appointed Allen C. W. Mathues, a 
brother of County Chairman William L. 
Mathues. Miss Gault, speaking of the 





she performed satisfactorily. 





A TRIP TO GLOUCESTER. 

The trip by steamer from Boston to 
Gloucester is one of the most enjoyable to 
be selected along the whole New England 
coast, as it skirts the far-famed North 
Shore of Massachusetts and is all the way 
in sight of the land where the country 
alternates with villages and cities, whose 
church spires and prominent buildings 
are seen in the distance. The shore is 
indented with beautiful coves aud har- 
bors; high bluffs stand up or reach out 
here and there, as if defying the power of 
the waters; while the hard, stern effects 
are broken at intervals by smaller eleva- 
tions or wooded glens, and amid the trees 
covering them nestle some of the most 
beautiful and stately summer homes to be 
seen anywhere in America. One passes 
at short range the islands in Boston har- 
bor, all of which are full of historical and 
present interest, with their forts, public 
buildings, etc. After leaving the harbor 
the course is past Nahant, with Lynn at 
the head of the arm of the sea which 
stretches inland, and with Winthrop and 
Revere Beach on the opposite side, while 
to the south of these are Point Allerton, 
Hull, Nantasket Beach and the South 
Shore. Then comes Egg Rock, Marble- 
head Neck, Halfway Rock, Baker’s Island, 
Beverly Farms, Manchester-by the-Sea, 
Magnolia, and Norman’s Woe, celebrated 
by Longfellow’s poem on the wreck of the 
Hesperus. Gloucester is soon reached, 
the steamer sailing into the beautiful har- 
bor by Eastern Point, whose lighthouse 
projects into the sea, and where one gets 
an impressive view of the ‘rock-bound 
coast of New England.’’ Thatcher’s Island 
here presents a most striking picture, its 
twin lights towering in the air, and the 
blue ocean rolling on almost every side, 
This trip is constantly unfolding a kaleid- 
oscopic series of pictures which can be 
likened to a vast moving panorama. The 
favorite steamer Cape Ann is on the route 
this summer, and those who wish to ex- 
perience the delights of this excursion 
may be assured of the most comfortable 
surroundings while aboard, with atten- 
tive and gracious treatment from her offi- 
cers and the minor officials. The steam- 
ers Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, 
leave north side Central Wharf daily 
(week-days at 10 A. M. and 2 P. M., 
weather permitting). Leave Gloucester 
2.15 P.M. Sunday, leave Boston at 10.15 
A. M. and return at 3.15 P. M. Fora 
day’s outing with a fine sailand a whiff, 
or rather many whiffs, of the invigorating 
ocean breezes, this trip affords the strong 
est inducements to those who are seeking 
refreshment and health after months of 
care and labor. 

—_—_o—— 


BASS POINT, NAHANT. 

The weather up to last week deterred 
many from enjoying the delights of a trip 
down the harbor anda day by the shore, 
but now that better weather is here the 
boats of the Nahant Line will probably 
carry large crowds on every trip. Bass 
Point is a great resort for lovers of good 
music, and there is no better band at any 
shore resort in this vicinity than the Bos- 
ton Marine Band, E. N. Lafricain, leader, 
which gives concerts afternoon and even- 
ing at Bass Point. Shay’s Summer Show 
House is doing a splendid business, and 
the vaudeville entertainments that are 
presented are first-class. The Florida 
‘*Z.00"’ is also an attractive place to visit, 
and the collection of birds, animals and 


| alligators will interest the ladies and chil- 





| 


A trip to Bass Point is 
Good boating, 
walks and 


dren especially. 
incomplete without one. 
bathing, fishing, pleasant 


| drives and countless other attractions 


await the visitor to Bass Point. There is 
no more beautiful or picturesque resort 
on the Massachusetts coast than this 
charming spot on the North Shore, It is 
reached after an hour’s delightful sail 
from Lincoln wharf, foot of Battery St., 
beside the North Ferry. The trains of 
the Boston Elevated road run right to the 
wharf. 











FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 


action, said it was a great disappointment Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 
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THe most perfect Summer Glove is the MISS 


FISK SUEDE LISLE. 


It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
For sale only at 
144 Tremont Street. 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANY. 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 14, 


She Stoops to Conquer. 














WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 








Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopvnricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gesortption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w nether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢12r0200a, New York 


Branch Office, 626 F St., Washington, D. C, 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bidg., 


New York City, N. Y. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women. 





EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


First year on trial - - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - - : 25 
Per Annum - - . 2.50 
Six Months 1.25 


Singlecopies - - - - - - > 05 
Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A RAINY DAY. 
BY CHRISTIAN BINKLEY. 
Over the wide, half-emptied lofts of grain, 
The dusty rafters where the brown bats cling, 
And gloomy beams with swallows twittering, 
Sounds the dull thrumming of the ceaseless 
rain. 


The wind’s low moaning grows, then sinks 
again ; 

The brook’s far rush is stilled to murmuring ; 

Wet branches sweep the roof with measured 
swing; 

And, harshly creaking, shifts the weather- 
vane. 


The pigeons overhead, with irised blue, 
Dim in the faded light, flutter and coo 
Where the great girder o'er the mow is hung. 


Below, half hid in odorous meadow hay, 
There lies a boy adream, hearing that day 
Echoes of song that never shall be sung. 


—_——- 


THE RETURN. 
BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 
The house seemed builded of honeysuckle, 
Clematis propped the porch, 
Trumpet-vines round the old stone chimney 
Lifted a scarlet torch. 


Rose-vines wreathed through the broken 
windows, 
And crept through the crumbling doors, 
Wind-blown petals of dying roses n 
Huddled about the floors. 


Again I entered the raftered chambers, 
Tenanted but by three, 

A bold brown mouse, a nesting bird, 
And a beautiful memory. 


The brown mouse scurried, the nesting bird 
Whirred out by the broken pare, 
But the memory of my childhood ran 
To welcome me home again. 
— Youth's Companion. 





“SONG OF THE WANDERING DUST.” 


BY ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH, 





We are of one kindred, wheresoe’er we be,— 
Red upon the highroad or yellow on the 
plain, 
White against the seadrift that girts the 
heavy sea; 
Thou hast made us brothers, God of wind 
and rain! 
Yellow all along the tields, hey, ho, the morn! 
All the throb of those old days lingers in 
my feet, 
Pleasant moods of growing grass and young 
laugh of the corn, 
And the life of the yellow dust is sweet! 


When I bend my head low and listen at the 
ground, 
I can hear vague voices that I used to know, 
Stirring in dim places, faint and restless 
sound, 
I rewember how it was when the grass 
began to grow! 
Blown along the sea beach! Oh, but those 
were days! 
How we loved the lightning, straight and 
keen and white! 
Bosomed with the ribboned kelp! 
through all the ways 
Of my brain I hear the sea, calling through 
the night. 


Hist! 


How we used to jostle, braced together each 
to each, 

When the sea came booming stalwart up the 
strand! 

Ridged our shoulders, met the thunder, 
groaned and held the beach! 

I thank the God that made me, I am broth- 

er to the sand! 


Red upon the highroad that travels up to 
town! 
I have nigh forgotten how the old way 
goes. 
Ay, but I was there once, trampled up and 
down! 
Shod feet and bare feet, I was a friend to 
those! 


Old feet and young feet—still within my 
breast 
I can feel the steady march, tread, tread, 
tread! 
In my heart they left their blood—God give 
them rest! 
In my bones I feel the dust raised from 
their dead! 


We are of one kindred, wheresoe’er we be,— 
Dumb along the highroad or fashioned in 
the brain; 
Once my fiesh was beaten from the white 
sand by the sea;— 
Thou hast made us brothers, God of wind 
and rain! 


+> 
—+or 


THE TEMPTING OF MacALLISTER. 


BY HAROLD BINDLOSS, 








‘‘There’s a universal fitness o’ things, 
an’ it’s no fair dealing with the company 
for me to sign for navigation coal, four- 
teen bags to the ton, an’ fill her bunkers 
with rubbish at thirteen,’’ said MacAllis- 
ter, chief engineer of the tramp steamer 
Fayal. 

“H’m!? said the coaling clerk. “‘I 
haven’t met many so particular. Hang 
another bag on the steelyard, trimmer, 
and we'll try again;’’ and when a bronze- 
colored Somali hooked on the bag, some. 
thing rustled crisply between the fin- 


| gers he laid upon it, Then he retreat- 
ed swiftly as MacAllister strode forward 
with a flash in his deep set gray eyes. 

“Will ye go by the ladder—or over the 
rail for temptin’ a poor man with your 
stolen gold?” he said; and, shrugging his 
shoulders in contemptuous pity, the coal- 
ing clerk departed. 

Meanwhile, Appleton, the Fayal’s sole 
white passenger, smiled quietly as he 
leaned against the gritty rail, glancing 
alternately at the dazzlingly white houses 
against the sun-scorched waste ashore, 
and toward the engineer, who, pushing 
back his greasy cap, wiped the perspira- 
tion from his blackened face. He knew 
there are foreign coaling stations where 
business is conducted on the lines that 
honesty is the best policy, and that there 
are also others where it is not. The in- 
different roadstead in which the Fayal 
lay, @ little outside the screw-beaten track, 
through shimmering lukewarm seas which 
lead to India, was reputed to be one of the 
latter. 

“You might have made a ten-pound 
note, or, say fifteen, by mixing the count,”’ 
he said. ‘*Why did you refuse it? From 
what I’ve heard, the owners won’t thank 
you;’’ and MacAllister answered: ‘*That’s, 
maybe, very true, but it hardly concerns 
the matter. I will not rob my engines, — 
we'll need the best that’s in them, I’m 
thinking, presently,—or sweat the life- 
blood out o’ my firemen burnin’ dirt o’ 
coals. But how comes it, Mr. Appleton, 
ye ken the tricks o’ the trade?”’ 

Appleton only laughed as he moved 
away, but when, with her bunkers full of 
fair navigation fuel, the Fayal steamed 
out under heavens of velvety indigo into 
the moonlit Indian sea, he leaned over the 
dew-beaded bridge rails discussing her 
chief engineer with the skipper. The tall 
funnel and stumpy masts swung in a 
stately measure sharp and black against 
the mellow glow, which, flickering upon 
the phosphorescent smother about the 
snoring bows, and flung back in splendors 
from a breadth of brine-wet plates, turned 
even her cheaply-constructed hull into a 
fairy picture. 

**Mack’s the best man at nursing an 
engine | ever sailed with,’’ said the skip- 
per, ‘‘but he should have been born rich- 
er. Too fond of forcing his notions down 
other people’s throats, and he has made 
the manager rather tired of him. Hove 
several drums of poor oil overboard last 
voyage and sent back his stores—perhaps 
you know there’s a commission to some 
one on the inferior sorts. Well, he knows 
they’ll turn him out when we get back, 
and I’m sorry for Mack. Crippled wife 
at home, and it’s not easy finding a berth, 
you see,”’ 

Now Appleton understood all this as 
well as the skipper, though he did not say 
so. Instead, he lounged on the bridge, 
soothed by the glorious harmonies of sky 
and sea worked out in dusky indigo, sil- 
ver, and ebony. Meantime the swarthy 
passengers, Mohammedans returning from 
Mecca to Zanzibar, with laborers of vari- 
ous colors for the new Kilindini railway, 
settled themselves to sleep all over the 
iron deck below, while the chief engineer 
sat worrying over figures in his sweltering 
room. The sweat dripped from his fore- 
head on to the paper, now and then a big 
brown cockroach crawled across his grimy 
jacket, but MacAllister continued unheed- 
ing, until at last he sighed, as he said: 
‘“‘There’ll be enough to hold the house 
together a three months, an’ find poor 
Jeannie her comforts—an’ something may 
happen before then. Still, whiles it’s 
hard for a poor man to deal uprightly.”’ 

For a time, sweltering under the noon- 
day glare until her iron decks were almost 
too hot to touch, or wet with dew in the 
starlit nights, the Fayal pushed her way 
at eight knots southwards over the long, 
heaving levels that wrinkled into incan- 
descent froth or fires of weird sea-radiance 
under her dipping bows. Then, one morn- 
ing, when Appleton lounged in the stifling 
engine-room, as he was fond of doing, 
there was a sudden gurgle in the limbers, 
and MacAllister, who lifted a floorplate, 
looked grave as he dipped up a tinful of 
greasy fluid. 

“It’s no a butt startit, her skin’s all 
right,’’ he said. ‘‘Man, can ye no see this 
is fresh water? Johnson, away with ye 
into the tank!”’ 

Appleton whistled. ‘‘That’s our water 
supply gone,’’ he said, ‘‘and you cannot 
keep half those niggers alive with the 
wornout condenser. I came down this 
way to Mombasa for an experience, and it 
looks as if I should get it. Do you mind 
telling me what you are going to do?” 

MacAllister did not answer until his 
subordinate came back to say it was too 
late to save the water in the corroded 
tank, and then he answered, simply: 
“Drive the old engine her hardest in a 
race with the pestilence; she’s a good 
mill if ye treat her fairly. I condemned 
the tank twice over, but they would not 
listen to me.”’ 

Appleton never forgot that voyage, for, 
as the Fayal rolled on faster and faster 





under pitiless, heat- yellowed heavens 





across a flaming circle of sunlit sea that 
ever moved on with her, until the water 
was measured out in wineglasses, there 
was laid bare before him the real, raw 
side of human nature. Dysentery and 
worse sicknesses followed the drinking of 
greasy fluid from the leaking condenser, 
and death pursued the ship. Some of the 
dusky pilgrims who traded in human 
flesh, and yet had learned at Mecca that 
it is man’s chief business to submit to the 
decrees of fate, turned their faces East- 
wards, and so died with the one great 
testimony upon their blistered lips. Two 
white deck hands, and they were of Latin 
blood, called aloud for help to San Telmo, 
or heaped foul abuse on him, while one 
British mate, after raiding the spirit store, 
lay raving in the wheel-house in which 
they had locked him. And all the time, 
silent, grim, and resourceful, MacAllister 
drove his clanging engines their hardest, 
scarcely eating and rarely sleeping, as he 
watched them racing under a dangerous 
pressure of steam, while his bronze Som- 
ali firemen, who were also fatalists of a 
kind, toiled uncomplainingly in the mur- 
derous heat of the roaring furnaces, 

But there is a limit to the endurance 
even of steel, and one afternoon, when 
Appleton, dripping witb perspiration, 
leaned over the top platform of the 
engine-room, the crisis came. There was 
a rank smell of burning grease in the 
super-heated atmosphere, a vicious grind- 
ing of bearings that also told its own tale, 
and MacAllister was never still, until at 
last he halted breathless beside Appleton, 
a weary look in his bloodshot eyes and 
furrows on his face. 

‘*Will she fetch the lan’ the morn’s 
night? That I do not ken,’ he said. 
**Ask yon coffee-skinned savage, an’ he’ll 
tell ye it’s as Allah wills. Meantime, 
we're doing what we can, but the engines 
were never built for the strain. Man, lis- 
ten till the high-press crosshead telling 
ye so.”’ 

Appleton nodded, and presently Mac- 
Allister became intent as the harsh dry 
grating grew louder, and a whirl of blue 
vapor ascended from the glimmering steel 
slides where the great crosshead-shoe 
goes pounding up and down. Then, with 
a sudden jarring crackle, a bolt gave way, 
and MacAllister raced for the ladder, for 
the huge connecting-rod flung wide of its 
proper orbit, thrashing like a flail. There 
was a crash as the cylinder-cover split in 
two,a mad scramble of half-naked men 
up the slippery ladder, and the whole 
place was filled with blinding steam. Ap- 
pleton, dodging of boiling water that 
splashed along the plates, moved forward 
instead of out of it with the instinct of 
his early training, until the second en- 
gineer dragged him by the shoulder to- 
ward the doorway. 


“Get clear!’’ he shouted. ‘It’s not a 
question of courage. You can’t do any- 
thing, and it’s our business,’’ and Apple- 


ton caught one brief glance of MacAllister 
moving through a rush of scalding steam 
down into the chaos of thrashing machin- 
ery. Then he crouched in the doorway, 
trying to stare through the thick, white 
obscurity, while the thud of the loose 
connecting-rod was followed by a crash of 
shattered metal, until presently, dripping 
with hot water, the second engineer 
crawled up out of the horrible pit. 

**Scalded? Oh, yes, that doesn’t count,”’ 
he said. ‘‘High-press cylinder’s gone, and 
I couldn’t get near the throttle wheel to 
shut off the steam. Going to try and 
check it another way. Chief sent me 
back. Says it’s no use parboiling two 
men, and it’s his job. There, you can 
just see him under the platform in the 
thick of it.’’ 

Between two spurts of vapor there was 
a little clearing, and Appleton gnawed his 
lip as he saw a man apparently with a 
serge jacket wrapped about his head, 
crawling along a grating into the densest 
steam. Then another wreath of scalding 
whiteness roared in between as the valves 
cleared the ports of the broken engine. 
Down beneath him the ponderous castings 
which support the cylinders shivered un- 
der a heavy shock, there was a crunch of 
smashed-in iron, but the steam grew still 
thicker, and he could scarcely see the 
halo the oil lamps made as they swung to 
and fro. It scarcely lasted a minute, he 
afterwards calculated, but every detail 
impressed itself indelibly upon his mem- 
ory. There was a shouting among the 
colored passengers, and sickly men, keep- 
ing carefully aloof from the engine-room 
skylights, which vomited vapor, scram- 
bled aimlessly about the iron deck, while 
the skipper leaned out from his bridge 
and cried: ‘“‘Hold them back from the 
boats!’’ 

Then Appleton became oblivious to all 
that went on in the upper air under the 
burning glare of the sun, for there was a 
groan beneath him in the engine-room, 
and when the second engineer and a 
greaser hurried past him witha bundle of 
dripping sacks he snatched one. The 
former, dropping on to the platform, fell 
on his hands and knees, while, following 
his example, Appleton spread the saturat- 





ed jute over head and shoulders, and 
wormed himself forward along the grat- 
ings into bewildering steam. Exactly 
what would happen next he did not care 
or know. The present was sufficiently 
painful, and he only remembered that a 
countryman was scalding somewhere in 
that superheated vapor. Then the clang- 
ing of disordered machinery grew slower, 
the white haze thinned suddenly, and 
there was a great booming overhead as 
the steam from the hard-driven boilers 
swept pulsating aloft in a great feathery 
column, 

“No; I’m worth many a dead man yet,”’ 
a hoarse voice said; and, enveloped in a 
serge jacket which steamed and dripped 
hot water, MacAllister lifted a reddened 
hand from the wheel of the throttle-valve, 
and, staggering, caught at a rail. His 
face was drawn and set, there were crim- 
son blotches upon it, but, checking a 
groan of pain, he added: ‘Ay, I’m scald- 
ed and a wee bit shaky, but that will pass. 
Thank ye, Mr. Appleton, I’m no needin’ 
your flask. Jardine, ye’ll help me down 
to examine the wreck.” 

Appleton felt thankful when he reached 
open air again. He was scalded more than 
a little, while a brief glance showed him 
that MacAllister had saved the ship, fora 
few more revolutions would have reduced 
the engines to a wreck, or drivena pound- 
ing mass of steel through her bottom, 
All day the Fayal rolled with a drowsy 
swing to the lift of oily sea that streamed 
down in sunlit cascades from the dripping 
plates she hove up out of the swell, while 
the vapor from her reeling funnel traced 
fantastic zigzags across the brassy sky. 
All day the dusky passengers lay still in 
each strip of shadow with the fataiist’s 
apathy, while down in the fierce heat of 
the engine-room, which was tempered by 
no passing breath of air, four badly- 
scalded white men, supported by others 
of color that varied from ebony to coffee, 
toiled on with grim endurance, and the 
strange contempt of pain which comes to 
the strong in time of emergency. The 
lurches impeded them, the sweat ran 
down and dimmed their reddened eyes, 
while now and then some swinging piece 
of metal breaking, guy or chain tackle, 
fell crashing among them. 

But, somehow, in constant peril of life 
and limb, the work was done, the smashed 
high-pressure engine disconnected, and 
its slide-valve so wedged that the steam 
might pass on into the two remaining un- 
injured cylinders. Then, when it was al- 
most dawn, the cranks commenced to 
rumble slowly round again, and MacAl- 
lister, yielding under the strain at last, 
was dragged up the iron ladder to sink 
into a cahvas lonnge upon the faintly 
moonlit deck. A broad disc, its” lower 
half showing red through drifting haze, 
hung low down over the sea ahead, and a 
little breeze from the eastward spring- 
ing up brought with it a curious spicy 
flavor, which spoke of the warm breath of 
the tropical forest. MacAllister smiled as 
he drank it in, while through the mourn- 
ful whisper it awoke from the vibrating 
shrouds, sweeter than any music to the 
ears of all on board, the throb of engines 
rose up as it were, in a deep-toned song 
of victory. 

‘*You have done grandly, Mack,” said 
the skipper. ‘I thought it was all up 
with us and the passengers at first. It’s 
almost a pity we hadn’t a deputation of 
cut-down-expenses shareholders on board 
the old Fayal this voyage; might have 
been an object-lesson to them. But you 
have almost killed yourself over it. Here, 
Appleton, just look at the poor fellow’s 
arm.,’’ 

“It might have been waur,’’ was the 
weary answer. ‘With good guidance 
she’ll make four or five knots, an’ that 
should bring ye into the river before two 
days are over. Weel, I’m beginning to 
feel it; will one o’ ye help me into my 
room?’’ 

It was early the second morning, when 
passing a surf-swept sandspit, dimly seen 
through the smoke of spray, the Fayal let 
go her anchor close into a muddy East 
African river. Then the swarthy passen- 
gers lost their heads with joy, and sick 
men, laughing foolishly, dragged them- 
selves to the open rails; while others, who 
had heard the tale from their greasy 
countrymen of stoke-hole and engine- 
room brought strange offerings to Mac- 
Allister’s door, and were only restrained 
by main force from swarming inside, The 
current was yellow, and thick almost as 
pea soup, but as mentioned in the sailing 
directions, the first mate found a more 
limpid creek some distance inland. So 
through the long, hot day and part of the 
steamy night the boats moved backwards 
and forwards, filled on each return jour- 
ney almost to the gunwales with the 
longed-for fluid, for the passengers were 
very willing to assist in the task. Again 
Appleton wondered, as some of the wild 
brown and black men, looking toward the 
Orient, gave thanks before they drank. 
But MacAllister knew nothing of all this, 
for he lay in his oven-like room, where 
huge brown cockroaches wandered over 








him at will, in a state of limp collapse, 

In due time, steaming slowly, the Fayal 
reached port, while before he went ashore 
at Mombasa, Appleton interviewed her 
chief engineer, who was now recovering, 

“I’m going inland in search of big 
game,’’ he said. ‘They told me at Suez 
that lions were raiding coolies from the 
new railway construction camps, and the 
Fayal was the first boat likely to land me 
there; while in spite of a rough experi- 
ence, I’m not sorry I came. I’m afraid [ 
now live on the unearned increment, but 
my father, a self-made man, had me learn 
marine engine-building. Intended me to 
manage the business some day. I know 
your owners—there are better firms, while 
from what the skipper says, they’ll prob- 
ably dispense with you. Well, I want 
you, as a favor, when you get back to 
London, to deliver that letter, aud [ 
shouldn’t wonder if they made you sec. 
ond on the big new boat they’re building, 
Couldn’t make you chief first trip, you 
know. Should have explained, it’s the 
family money supports the concern. No, 
I don’t want thanks, I’m an interested 
party, and I know a good man when | see 
him.”’ 

Appleton took himself away somewhat 
hurriedly, and presently the skipper found 
MacAllister staring with eyes that were 
dim with thankfulness at the address on 
the envelope. 

‘*Have you been left a fortune, Mack?” 
he said; and the other answered gravely, 
““No, but there’s a home and comfort stil! 
for Jeannie, Ye ken that address? Strange, 
that we should neither have minded us 
o’ the name, an’ him kenning the hand- 





ling o’ a marine engine! A nephew o’ 
auld Appleton’s o’ the line; a fair- 
dealing, masterful man. I would not 


seek a better to serve under.”’ 

Appleton’s prediction was justified, for 
he also wrote home, and it was not long 
before MacAllister, after serving as sec- 
ond, again received an appointment as 
chief engineer.—Good Words. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS. 


With the approval of Secretary Hitch- 
cock, and under the auspices of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, there will be 
a number of summer schools or institutes 
this summer for the benefit of Indian 
students and teachers. As far as sched- 
uled, these will be held at Pine Ridge, 
S. D.; Flandreau, 8. D.; Hampton, Va.; 
Newport, Oregon, and at the annual Con- 
vention of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis in July. At the 
Los Angeles meeting of the latter associa- 
tion in 1899 a Department of Indian Edu- 
cation was established, which now has a 
membership of over 3,000, composed of 
the various employees of the Indian ser- 
vice scattered through the country. An 
interesting feature of the meeting of this 
department will be an exhibit of indus- 
trial, literary and native work, prepared 
under the direction of the Superintendent 
of Indian Schools, Miss Estelle Reel, by 
the pupils of the different institutions. 
This work is to be displayed at the head- 
quarters of the Department of Indian 
Education, West Hotel, Minneapolis. An 
Indian girl’s mandolin club, a band and 
a baseball club will also be features of 
this department. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


The National Suffrage Association, hav- 
ing determined to procure the names of as 
large a number of persons who believe in 
woman suffrage as possible, appointed 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, of New York, 
as Chairman of the National Enrolment 
Committee. Mrs. Hackstaff has associ- 
ated with herself the treasurers of the 
various State Associations as members of 
this committee. Mrs. Hobson has under- 
taken the work for Ohio. She is sending 
to club presidents enrolment cards upon 
which they are to get the signatures of 
believers, returning the signed cards to 
her. This is an important work, and it 
is hoped that every suffragist will feel 
that a share of it properly belongs to her. 
There is not a town in our State where 
there is not some earnest suffragist who 
would be willing to get names for this 
enrolment, if her attention were called to 
the matter. If any of our readers know 
of such persons, they should send the 
names to Mrs. Annie M. Hobson, Athens, 
O. There is not a member of any local 
club who could not get, in her own home 
and neighborhood, names for this enrol- 
ment. The time to do it is now, so that 
at our fall Convention we may be able to 
take advantage of this list of enrolled suf- 
fragists. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, who repre- 
sents the National Suffrage Association 
on the Peace Committee of the National 
Council of Women, reports that Ohio has 
done more than any other State in bring- 
ing the question of peace and arbitration 
before the public. 

Mrs. Annie M. Hobson, our State treas- 
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urer, has been invited to give an address 
on “Woman’s Place in Politics’ at the 
state Federation of Women’s Clubs in To- 
ledo. 

Friends of Mrs. May W. Gillmer, of 
Warren, will be pained to learn of her 
death. Mrs. Gillmer had a charming per- 
sonality, and was possessed of a rich con- 
tralto voice. She attended the National 
Convention at Washington, and those who 
heard her sing at the Sunday evening 
praise service will long remember her. 
She was one of the new members of the 
Warren P. E. C. 

Dr. Mary B. Jewett, formerly of Akron, 
who for years was an active Ohio suftra- 
gist, is now recording secretary of the 
New York City Equal Suffrage League, 
of which Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, the 
gifted daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, is president. 

A meeting of the Hamilton County As- 
sociation was. recently held at the home 
of Miss Mary Taylor, at Linwood. The 
program was of unusual interest, and re- 
freshments were served. The June meet- 
ing will be with the Timely Topic Club 
of the Northside. 

The Susan B. Anthony Club (Cincinnati) 
held a silver medal oratorical contest the 
evening of June 13th. The daughter of 
Dr. Clara Bruce and a niece of Dr. Sarah 
M. Siewers took part. The medal was 
won by Miss Zelda Hartley. Dr. Siewers 
recommends that similar contests be held 
throughout the State, believing that much 
favorable sentiment would be created 
among the young boys and girls. Cer- 
tainly the proper time to influence young 
people is before their prejudices are 
formed. 

The Toledo W. S. A. has adjourned for 
the summer, but its president, Mrs. Lucie 
Harmon, will not have much leisure, be- 
cause she is chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee on Entertainment of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which is 
to meet in Toledo in October. The be- 
quest of Miss Anna C, Mott to the Toledo 
W. S. A. will probably amount to $2,500. 

At the annual meeting of the London 
E. S. A. Mrs. Lucy Beach was elected 
president, and Miss Anna Ebner, who has 
been the president for so long, vice-presi- 
dent. The Club has adjourned for the 
summer, 

The Farmdale P. E. C held its annual 
meeting June 7. The reports of the offi- 
cers showed a year of splendid work. 
Miss Harriet A. Roberts was again elected 
president. Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser ad- 
dressed the Club on ‘The Extent of 
Woman Suffrage in other Countries.” 
Fifteen new members have been added 
within the year. As summer is the most 
favorable time for work in Farmdale and 
vicinity, Miss Roberts asked the members 
individually to promise to work for an in- 
creased membership. Every member 
present cheerfully pledged herself to se- 
cure at least one new member. A social 
hour, with refreshments, followed. 

The members of the Warren P. E. C. are 
congratulating themselves that they have 
more than doubled the membership. 
Last year they had 75 members; this year 
they have 155. This result was largely 
obtained through the efforts of the Mem- 
bership Committee. A committee on mem- 
bership, to serve one month, was ap- 
pointed at the beginning of each month 
by the president. Each member of the 
Club was assigned during the year to one 
of these committees, including the new 
members as they came in. It was found 
that women who for any reason disliked 
to take part in the Club programs, were 
willing to do their share of work in this 
direction, The results of this method in 
Warren are certainly the best possible 
recommendation for its adoption by other 
clubs. Mrs. Upton was reélected presi- 
dent, 

The Farmdale P. E. C., Toledo W.S. A., 
Warren P. E. C., Niles and Girard P. E. C., 
Athens W. S. A. and Trumbull County 
E, S. A., have each paid for an issue of 
the Club Letter. The cost of publishing 
is only $2.50 each time. Which Club will 
be the next to contribute? 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Pres. Ohio W. S. A. 


————_-_ <= om- 


MAINE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The interest in suffrage circles has not 
abated with the advent of warm (?) 
weather. On the contrary, our clubs 
have but just discontinued their regular 
Meetings, and several of them have insti- 
tuted a ‘‘Field Day,’’ which function com- 
bines business and pleasure, making a 
fitting finale to a winter of hard work. 

The Portland Club held its annual meet- 
iug May 7, in the parlors of The Sher- 
wood. The reports showed the organiza- 
tion to be in a most flourishing condition, 
and the members are fully alive to the 
fesponsibilities devolving upon them, 
Miss Anne Burgess, who has served the 
club so efficiently as president for the past 
two years, was unanimously reélected, to- 
gether with a strong and reliable execu- 
tive board. Plans of work for the coming 









year were thoughtfully discussed, and 
many schemé4s presented to be developed 
later. A presentation of the needs of the 
State work resulted in a pledge of one 
hundred dollars from the club to the 
State treasury. 

On May 24, Miss Burgess tendered a re- 
ception to the club and its friends at the 
East End Yacht Club House. The after- 
noon passed pleasantly in this popular 
summer resort on the shore of Casco Bay, 
and we were especially favored in having 
Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson as our guest of 
honor. After a social hour, Mrs. Wool- 
son was presented to the ladies, and spoke 
for a short time on the political status of 
women in Maine, emphasizing especially 
the helplessness of the tax-paying women 
of the State without the ballot. 

OLD ORCHARD. 

The Old Orchard Club held its annual 
meeting May 27. Miss Laura A. De 
Meritte resigned the office of president, 
and Mrs, Helena A. Ryan was elected to 
that position. The Club voted to study 
civics the coming year, using as a text- 
book “‘The Citizen and Neighbor,” by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. 

On June 17, the Club celebrated its an- 
nual Field Day, and was hospitably enter- 
tained by Mrs. L. A. Googins, in the 
spacious parlors of The Irving. 

Reports from the N. E. Convention were 
given by Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton of Saco, 
and Miss Leah Moses of Old Orchard, and 
a spirited discussion of ‘Government 
Policy in the Philippines’’ followed the 
reports. 

Mrs. E. J. Cram, of Biddeford, read a 
well-written and instructive paper on 
‘‘Law and Its Relation to Women.’’ The 
State president spoke of the legislative 
work, and the effort which will be made 
at the next Legislature to secure munici 
pal suffrage for the tax-paying women of 
Maine. 

Rev. F. A. Leitch, the recently appoint- 
ed pastor of the M. E. Church, made some 
interesting remarks, in which he strongly 
favored unlimited suffrage for women in 
local, State, and national politics. At the 
close of the program the guests enjoyed a 
delicious collation. 


LEWISTON AND AUBURN, 


The Lewiston and Auburn Club reports 
that those who attend the meetings are 
in earnest and much interested in the 
cause. They admit men as well as wom- 
en to membership, and always extend an 
invitation to the public to attend the 
meetings of the Club. 

The following questions have been dis. 
cussed in the meetings held during the 
winter: ‘‘What part shall women take in 
economic reform movements?”’ ‘Will the 
enfranchisement of women make better 
educational, social, and political condi- 
tions?” and “Conditions of wage-earning 
women of our vicinity.”’ 

MACHIAS. 

Machias reports: ‘‘We collect items on 
woman’s work in the world, and are 
ready to contribute when we have our 
roll-call.”’ 

“The Need for Women to Know Law’ 
was the subject of discussion at one meet- 
ing, which proved of interest and profit 
to those in attendance. 

The general work of the State is moving 
along very well. At present all eyes and 
efforts are centered on our legislative 
work, which is all- absorbing, for we 
mean to do our very best to secure politi- 
cal recognition for our women who are 
property-holders. We have secured wom- 
en in nearly every county to act as chair- 
men of county committees, and it has 
been the duty of these women to gather 
the names of the tax-paying women in 
their counties. Several thousand names 
have already been sent to the central 
committee, and much interest has been 
aroused in all sections of the State in this 
movement. 

It is the purpose of the central commit- 
tee to communicate with these tax-payers 
to ascertain, if possible, the attitude of 
this class, whose interests we are seeking 
to further. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, 
will come to Maine for a@ month in the 
early fall, to lecture and assist us in the 
preliminaries of our campaign, and as our 
Annual Convention will be held at Saco, 
Oct. 1-3, we shall be more than favored 
in having Mrs. Bradford with us at that 
time. 

Our annual Suffrage Day at Ocean Park 
Assembly occurs Wednesday, Aug. 27. 
An attractive program has been prepared 
for the morning session, which will be 
greatly enhanced by an address from Rev. 
Anna Shaw in the afternoon, and we take 
this opportunity to invite any one who 
may be near Old Orchard at this time to 
attend this meeting. 

Basket lunches will be served as in pre- 
vious years, this feature of the program 
always being among the most delightful 
of the entire day. 


Lucy Hospart Day. 
Portland, Me., July 1, 1902. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 224.)* 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York 

Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gorpon, | Miss Laura Cray. Lexington, Ky 
2008 American Tract Society Buildiag, New York. | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Seciety Buliding, New York. 


Honorary Presidents: { 


Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES, 


President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Miss Catherine M. Flemmirg, 

1262 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 7*, Atlanta. 
ILLINoIs, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowA, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KenTUcKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 

Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 1124 12th St., N. W., 
Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A.C. Wait Lincoln. ° 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Ay., Balt- 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids, 

Dr. Ethel C. Hurd, Minneapolis. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 BrackettSt., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs, M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 
MIssissipri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
MIssouRI, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Avy., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis, 
MoNTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMpsHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
New JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw Mexico, Mrs. J. R. McPie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 1198.Walter St.,Albu querque. 
NEw YORK, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Nortu DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. S. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Ou10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F, Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
SoutH Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
UTany Mrs. E. S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan, 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West Viren, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisoonsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


A. M. Griffin, 19 Carpenter St., Providence. 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender,-by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stane Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 


For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 
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‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds."’—N. Y. Evangelist. 














FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1544. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine oft Contemporary Literature and Thought, 


THE LIVING AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical litera- 


ature, and reprints without abridgment the most 
noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, 
and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading 
quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 


holds a unique position in the periodical world 
THE LIVING AGE ™ 


a weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent 
Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign periodicals, find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 
and can find it nowhere else. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MAGAZINE 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, for One Dollar. 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents. 




















Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. P.0. Box 5206. 13} Bromfield St., Boston. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by KEv. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Auice STONE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AnTHony. For sale at WomAn’s 

JournaL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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REOPENED !' 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean and modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women feek- day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


A. LUNDIN, 
Prop. 


Telephone 
625 Oxford. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAS8s. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Anarchy, Socialism amd Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


LEAFLETS, 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A ae ecceny for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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NEW ORLEANS WOMEN TAXPAYERS. 


After the ‘‘merger bill’’ had been vetoed 
by Governor Heard, as was described in 
the last issue of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
the women property taxpayers of New 
Orleans addressed another memorial to the 
Louisiana Legislature, praying that no 
change be made in the constitutional pro- 
tection and safeguards which were orig- 
inally vouchsafed to them when they 
voted voluntarily a two-mill tax for sew- 
erage and a water supply. 

Following are the main features of their 
petition: 

‘“‘First—It is upon the women taxpay- 
ers of New Orleans that the two-mill tax 
for sewerage and drainage falls the heavi- 
est, they being largely in the majority. 

“Second—It was due to the hard work 
of the women of New Orleans that the 
election for sewerage and drainage was 
carried. They worked as hard as they 
did, because they thought that, by add- 
ing to their already very heavy taxation, 
they would be enabled to live in a city 
where some attention was paid to sani- 
tary conditions, and where they could 
have enough water to keep their homes 
clean, 

‘‘Every year the poor of our city have 
to dip the water out of the gutters (which 
have become open sewers) for all house- 
hold purposes, the supply of rain water 
being inadequate, Therefore, any inter- 
ference with the sewerage and water act 
simply means to retard these absolute 
necessities, because we assure you the 
women of New Orleans will refuse to pay 
the tax, thereby starting endless litiga- 
tion, 

“Third—The women taxpayers have 
not asked for any change in the original 
act as introduced into the Senate of 1899 
by Mr. Cage, but, on the contrary, unani- 
mously indorsed the resolution submitted 
to them at a most representative meeting 
held at the St. Charles Hotel, June 16, 

‘Fourth—When the need arises for a 
change in the formation of the Sewerage 
and Water Board we ask that the question 
be submitted to the taxpayers of the city 
of New Orleans. 

‘*Fifth—We wish to assure you that the 
meeting of women held at the St. Charles 
Hotel to enter their protest against the 
merger bill was a spontaneous movement 
on the part of the women, and not held at 
the instigation of any man or any body of 
men, 

“Sixth—We heard a great deal about 
the members of the Legislature feeling 
compelled to vote in favor of the merger 
bill, so as to vindicate the members there- 
of. We beg to suggest that by so doing 
they are punishing the innocent, the wom- 
en, who have in no way reflected upon 
the honesty and good faith of said Legis- 
lature.”’ 

In a leading editorial the Daily Pica- 
yune said: 

“This is the second appeal made by the 
women taxpayers to the Legislature and 
the Governor, praying that the sewerage 
and water fund shall be protected from 
assaults and spoliation from any source, 
and in both cases the appeals have been 
such as women would and should make to 
brave and chivalrous men in whose power 
they find themselves. But while asking 
for the consideration which is due their 
helpless condition, there is nothing craven 
in the conduct of these brave women. 
While they have asked the men to do all 
that as lawmakers for a great State they 
should do, they announce that they are 
not going to submit tamely to the spolia- 
tion of their fund.”’ 


Meanwhile the bill, which was re-intro- 
duced in the House, was rushed through, 
only nine members voting against it on 
the final roll-call. It was hurried to the 
Senate, where the accelerated speed was 
continued, and it was read by title and 
referred to the city affairs committee, 
where it rested over Sunday. 

The Times-Democrat of Sunday, June 
29, came out with a vigorous editorial 
leader denouncing the political expedients 
and parlimentary devices resorted to in 
order to pass a bill ‘‘which is hostile to 
public interests and opposed by an over- 
whelming majority of the taxpayers of 
New Orleans,”’ as ‘‘little less than a dis- 
grace to the Commonwealth.’’ The 
Times-Democrat said, among other things: 

The pessimistic criticism that American 
politics ‘consists of laying-of-pipes, roll- 
ing-of-logs, and pulling-of-wires’’ is abun- 
dantly justified by the record made in the 
Louisiana Legislature during the last 
three days. It is impossible for any self- 
respecting citizen to contemplate what 
has been done without a sense of deep 
humiliation. It is not too much to say 
that members of the Legislature who 
voted for this merger bill literally be- 
trayed the interests of the people whose 
representatives they are. They have post- 
pened action on bills that relate intimate- 
ly to the welfare of all the people, and 
have ‘“‘railroaded”’ through a bill whose 
effect will, as every one knows, severely 





injure the interests of the taxpayers of 
New Orleans. 

In conclusion, the Times - Democrat 
looked forward to a just retribution at 
the hands of the people, who are the 
source of all power. “The people of 
Louisiana, regardless of party,’’ it de- 
clared, ‘will visit upon the guilty the 
punishment which an outraged constitu- 
ency well knows how to administer.”’ 

The writer seems entirely oblivious, it 
would seem, of the fact that the women 
who constitute one half of the people of 
Louisiana are disfranchised, and that a 
majority of the taxpayers of New Or- 
leans, while they may vute to impose a 
tax upon themselves, have no vote for 
members of the Legislature. F. M. A. 


-_-——_— 


MORE ABOUT NEW ORLEANS. 





When the bill was reported favorably 
from the committee, a mioority report 
was filed by Senators Flynn and Lee, 
They objected to the bill chiefly because 
it is unconstitutional, in that ‘it deprives 
the people of New Orleans of the right of 
selecting the officers charged with the 
administration of the affairs of that city 
in whole or in part’’; it ‘‘disregards the 
wislies and intentions of those who voted 
the tax’’; and it “is in opposition to the 
almost unanimous public sentiment of the 
people of New Orleans.”’ 

These and other arguments against the 
bill were presented by Seprators Flynn, 
Lee, and Labbe when the bill was put 
upon its passage on July 2. After speak- 
ing of the protests made against it by the 
Cotton Exchange, the Sugar Exchange, 
the Board of Trade, and all the daily 
papers except one, Senator Flynn said: 

And last, but by no means the least, of 
all the protestants against the passage of 
this act, appear the women of New Or- 
leans, those sweet souls whose every aim 
and ambition is to make New Orleans 
great and prosperous and the foremost 
city of the South. The women of our 
State have never thrown the weight of 
their overpowering influence, except in 
the sacred cause of right and justice. 
Their ideals are pure and lofty, and if 
they have petitioned the Legislature to 
defeat this bill, it is because they believe 
that they see in it an insidious attack 
upon a@ most sacred fund which was cre- 
ated mainly through their influences, 

And who is there that has a better right 
to speak on this subject than the women 
of New Orleans, associated as they have 
been with all that is lovely and pure in 
this life? Their sweet virtues and deeds 
of heroism run like threads of purest gold 
through every line and page of Louisiana’s 
history. They appeal to that high chiv- 
alry which is the just boast and pride of 
the Southern gentleman, and I feel that 
this appeal will not be in vain. If this 
act was voted by the people of New Or- 
leans, it was mainly through the sweet 
and persuasive influence of the women of 
New Orleans, who were told and had rea- 
son to believe that this act was to be held 
inviolate as a sacred fund for the sewer- 
age and drainage of New Orleans to which 
it was dedicated. They never believed 
that an attempt would be made to divert 
the fund, and that is why they now ask 
you to defeat this measure. 

The futility of woman’s appeal to ‘thigh 
chivalry’? when a political trade is on 
hand was plainly shown by the resulting 
vote in favor of the bill, 27 to 9, 

One petition was sent from New Orleans 
in opposition to the protests made by tax- 
payers representing about forty-five or- 
ganizations. ‘this petition read as fol- 
lows: 

NEW ORLEANS, JUNE 30, 1902. 
To His Excellency W. W. Heard, Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana: 

Dear Sir—We have been watching the 
progress of the merger bill and have been 
noting the source from which the opposi- 
tion to it comes. Our deliberate opinion 
is that the bill is in the best interest of 
this city, and that the great mass of the 
people who by their toil create the wealth 
from which the taxes are paid, and who 
in the last avalysis are with you in this 
measure and approve your course. To 
fail to pass the bill would cause these 
people to believe that the capitalistic 
class and the press under their influence 
can control the Democratic party, and 
would have a disastrous influence in the 
next election. For these reasons we hope 
that every proper influence will be used 
to pass the bill and demonstrate to these 
people that the Democratic party is the 
party of the people, and not of the classes. 

Respectfully, 
PATRICK K, MURPHY, 
President Screwmen’s Benevolent Association. 
WILLIAM H,. PENN, 
President Longshoremen's Protective Union 
and Benevolent Association. 
H. KEEGAN, 
President Stevedores and Longshoremen's Ben- 
evolent Association. 
FRANK HERLERY, 
President Coopers’ Union No. 123. 
J. F. RYAN, 
President Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway Employees. 
T. J. CAIRE, 
President Colored Screwmen's Benevolent As- 
sociation. 


The members of these six organizations 
in New Orleans are voters, the majority 
of the taxpayers are women without votes. 
So the women taxpayers are defrauded. 
and the money voted by them for im- 
proved sewerage and a pure water supply 
will be otherwise expended. 





AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

The Misses Allen, daughters of Mr. Na- 
thaniel T. Allen, for forty-eight years 
principal of the Allen School, propose 
taking a few young ladies and girls into 
their home, ‘‘Elmburst,’’ in West Newton, 
Massachusetts. The young ladies will 
have the educational advantages of the 
present Allen School, under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Albert E. Bailey, where Miss 
Lucy E. Allen, who is a graduate of Smith 
College and an accomplished teacher, will 
have special charge of their studies. The 
proximity cf West Newton to Boston and 
Cambridge affords opportunity for hear- 
ing the best in the literary, artistic, and 
musical world, while Newton affords un- 
usual advantages for golf, tennis, boating, 
and all forms of out-door sports. 

The Misses Allen will study the needs 
of each girl entrusted to their care, special 
attention being given to the home culture, 
so that the physical, educational, and 
social training may make of each a 
healthy, refined, and intelligent woman. 

The Misses Allen refer to President L. 
Clark Seelye, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton; Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Jaynes, West 
Newton; and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Cambridge. For further particulars, ad- 
dress The Misses Allen, 35 Webster Street, 
West Newton, Mass. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Mariana W, Chapman, president 
of the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association has addressed the following 

LETTER TO NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS. 

“Dear Suffrage Friends: The present time 
finds me ina little town in south-western 
Ohio, where the women are very much 
alive to the injustice of appropriations of 
public money voted for by Tom, Dick and 
Harry, who own no property at all; while 
the women taxpayers sit by, necessarily 
quiescent, though far from submissive in 
spirit. All these dissatisfactions are 
forces toward our final success, In the 
small towns and villages it usually hap- 
pens that the major portion of property is 
owned by women. Men seek larger fields 
for choice in the way of earning their 
living. 

‘Our new New York law in relation to 
women taxpayers in towns and villages 
provides against this injustice in such 
places in the State of New York, except 
in the sense that we are all taxpayers ina 
general way and have no voice in general 
elections. It took us three years to get 
that law, and it may take us three years 
to get a similar one for women in third- 
class cities. It took us three years to get 
the law requiring police matrons. Is 
there magic in three in the New York 
Legislature? Only the magic of good, 
hard work, which is the magic we must 
use this month to get outa good school 
vote from the women of our State. Let 
us poll the largest women’s vote on record 
in New York, so that no legislator shall 
say to us next winter, ‘The women do not 
care for the taxpayers’ vote, for they will 
not even use the school vote.’ How this 
work can be done, will, Iam sure, come to 
you through our State chairman of School 
Suffrage and her committee. Since my 
last letter, news has come of the granting 
of national woman suffrage in the federa- 
tion of Australian States, which is equiva- 
lent here to women voting for the presi- 
dent of the United States and members of 
Congress. They have now only to over- 
come the anomaly of not voting for mem- 
bers of their State parliaments outside of 
South and West Australia where full suf- 
frage already prevails. I am sure that I 
may assume that the women of every club 
in our association join me in hearty con- 
gratulations to Miss Vida Goldstein, the 
Australian delegate to the International 
Conference, who bas given pleasure and 
encouragement to so many of us during 
her short stay in the United States. Miss 
Goldstein is still here, but will soon de- 
part from the Pacific coast. May this 
Newsletter go with her as a happy bird of 
passage over land and sea with the best 
wishes of the women of New York! 

‘MARIANA W. CHAPMAN.”’ 
-_-<--- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





WeEstT MORELAND, N.H., Juty 7, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have organized a club at West Ches- 
terfield—the West Chesterfield Citizens’ 
Club—with officers as follows: President, 
Mrs. Mary L. Smith; secretary, Miss Ada 
Amidon; treasurer, Miss Alice Randall. 

The Club has subscribed for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and will see that it is 
circulated. Every woman member pres- 
ent in their Grange signed the suffrage 
petition, and a goodly number of men 
also. 

I had a large and enthusiastic meeting 
here last night, when thirty-eight signed 
the petition. We are greatly pleased to 
find the Grangers so ready to accept the 


doctrine of equal rights. 
MARY N. CHASE. 





THE DRAMA, 


Boston Music HALL.—The attraction 
at Boston Music Hall next week will be a 
production by the Castle Square Theatre 
stock company of Goldsmith’s fiue old 
comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer.’’ This 
play was first seen in 1773, and it is inter- 
esting to know that the incident upon 
which most of the action of the play 
turns, the mistaking of a private residence 
for a public inn, owes its origin to an ex- 
perience of the author when a young man 
of 16 to 17 years of age. While on the 
road to Edgworthstown, Goldsmith in- 
quired of a stranger as to the ‘best 
house’’ in the town, and was directed to 
that of Mr. Fetherstone, in which he had 
much the same experiences as those of 
the traveller introduced in this play. A 
particularly strong cast is announced for 
the coming production. ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ is announced for only a single 
week, 

The usual distribution of souvenir box- 
es of choice chocolate bonbons will be 
made at the Monday matinee. 








City of Boston 


Police Department 


NOTICE RELATING TO OWNERS OF 
LICENSED VEHICLES. 


Licenses for Hackney Carriages, 
Cabs, Coupes, Job Wagons and other 
licensed vet icles expire on the thir- 
tieth of June, and neglect to make 
applications to have them renewed 
may cause the licensees to forfeit lo- 
cations now occupied by them. 

Applications for carriage licenses 
can be made at 29 Pemberton Square. 

Applications for wagon licenses can 
be made at the station houses on the 
several police divisions where the ap- 
plieants desire to do business 

Licenses will not be granted for 
wagons 'o stand on Adams Square, 
Avon Street, Brattle Street, Congress 
Street (north of Post-oflfice Square), 
Cornhill Street, Court Street (from 
Washington St. to Bowdoin Square), 
Devonshire Street (north of Franklin 
Street), Federal Street, Green Street, 
Milk Street(west of Post.officeSquare), 
State Street (west of Commercial 
Street), Summer Street (west of Dev- 
onshire Street), Temple Place, Tre- 
mont Street (north of Pleasant Street), 
Washington Street (north of Dover 
Street), West Street, norin any public 
street or square, where, in the judg- 


ment of the Board, the granting of 


licenses would impede public 
“or the Board, 

THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 
Boston, July 1, 1902. 


Bass Point 


NAHANT. 
Boston’s Favorite Seashore Resort 


GRAND HARBOR SAIL! 
Open Air Theatre and Florida Zoo 


Dancirg Free 
Best Fish Dinners. 
LAFRICAIN’S BOSTON MARINE BAND 


such 
travel. 








Steamers from Lincoln Wharf (weather per- 
mitting): 

FOR BASS POINT—9.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.15 P. M. 

FOR NAHANT— 9.30, 
*3.30, 5.00, 6.30, P.M. 

* Omitted Sunday. 


#2.20) 


11.00 A.M., 12.30, 





FARE—Adults, 25c.; Children, 15c. 
(4 Round Trip Tickets, including admission 
to Open Air Theatre or Zoo, 50c. 
Take Elevated train to Battery Street. 
Special rates to parties. 
G. O. SHELDON, N. E. Agent, 
196 Washington St., Boston. 





CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUCESTE 





ROUND TRIP, 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
Columbus Orchestra 

E. 8S. MHRCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 


Single Fare, 
50c. 

50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mag 








ARMENIAN COOK. Situation wanted by 
an Armenian Cook, about 30 years of age. He is 
warranted a good cook and a good worker, but 
cannot gem much English, therefore is Willing 
to work fur very moderate wages in a place where 
he can receive English lessons. Address G. G 
HEGHINIAN, Box 67, Hoboken, New Jersey, . 


POSITION WANTED by a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenography 
and of music, has held a secre ary’s position and 
worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
years’ course at Emerson College of Oratory, 
Would prefer to teach physical and voice culture 
or to be governess in a a family, but will accept 
any work she can do. References: Mrs. & 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass.: 
Mrs. Julia King Parsons, 124 Winthrop Koad 
Brookline; Dr. John 8. Lindsay, Rector of gt 
Paul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emersn College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South. 
wick of same c llege. Address Miss L. E. Brap- 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Boston. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.—A Danish lady 
educated in France, an artist and an experienced 
French teacher, wants to find in some pleasant 
nee a family where she can give lessons in 
french and in painting in return for her board 
during the summer. The editorsof the Woman’s 
JOURNAL are references for her as to character, 
Address MADAME Lupbovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Mass. 7 





BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a pbysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded bya beautiful old garcen 
the last remnant of one of those large estateg 
which formerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
parks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
from the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com. 
municating with all parts of the city; near al! the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University of Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; has excellent roads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden aud three 
from Berlin, and from its central Jocation an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No musie 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
s*rvice—everything but laundry. Address Frau 
HoFrRAT Kru, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, S. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, §. D, 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. Frau Hof. 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $&,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50, Address H. B. BLack- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground, Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics, This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
URJONAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


GEORGE A. 








BY O ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consel 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
— temperament. All important questions 
n — to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without wccasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand a of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
= A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
cette. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 

Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chrt# 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the &p- 

i op of so able a champion.— American Law 

view 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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